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P20 CRUISES su ALL PURSES 


Unique amongst first-class Cruisers this year are the three big and beautiful P & O all-electric ships, 
STRATHNAVER, STRATHAIRD (The White Sisters) and VICEROY OF INDIA. The “ Tourist” cruisers 
MOLDAVIA and MONGOLIA (13 days from £12 upwards), handsomely appointed 17,000-ton vessels 
already favourites in the P & O cruising service, will go cruising again this Season. Choose your 
cruise this year from amongst the attractive P & O itineraries set out below. 





(All from London yt from Southamp 
_— ~ > 
~~ S\S pi’ 
Cruise Date of Duration. itinerary. Fares 
No. Departure. from 


3 May 12 28 days Ceuta, Philippeville, Egypt, Beirut, Istanbul, Athens, Naples, etc. .. 45 gns. 
5 May 19 22 days Ceuta, Sousse, Itea, Naples, Genoa, Monaco, Barcelona and Gibraltar .. 37 gns. 
9 June 10 14 days Malaga, Monte Carlo, Barcelona and Lisbon - 0s vi .. 23 gns. 
17 july 14 14 days Casablanca, Teneriffe, Las Palmas, Madeira and Lisbon .. - .. 23 gns. 
21 July 29 20 days Bergen, Oslo, Gothenburg, Zoppot, Tallin, Stockholm, Visby, Copenhagen and Hamburg 30 gns. 
24 Aug. 12 20 days Ceuta, Malta, Venice, Dubrovnik, Kotor, Messina, Gibraltar, Southampton 35 gns. 





26 = Aug. 19 21 days Algiers, Itea, Naples, Monte Carlo, Barcelona and Gibraltar... .. 36 gns. 
27 Sept. 2§ 13 days Southampton, Gibraltar, Monte Carlo, Naples and Algiers - .. 22 gns. 
28 Sept. 16§ 14 days Southampton, Gibraltar, Madeira, Teneriffe, Las Palmas and Lisbon .. 23 gns. 

TROT Q UTCYTTRICT 

o 4 LURID 1 

{ 
Fares from 
Cruise Datc of Duration. Itinerary. Ist * Tour- 
io. Departure. Saloon ist” 

7 June 9 14 days Algiers, Naples, Ceuta... an i .. £22€12 
10 June 17 13 days Ceuta, Madeira, Teneriffe, Las Palmas, Lisbon | = nem -. G2aei2 
11 june 24 14 days Algiers, Naples, Ceuta... : - _ ee .. £22£12 
14 july | 13 days Corunna, Ceuta, Barcelona, Lisbon - _ cs .. £22€12 
18 july 15 13 days Algiers, Barcelona, Ceuta, Vigo... re ‘a 7s .. £22€12 
22 july 29 13 days Corunna, Ceuta, Barcelona, Lisbon oe aS ae -. £22612 

TOURIST” ONLY 

MONGOLIA [A 
Cruise Date of Duration. Itinerary. Fares 
No. Departure. From 
1 April 13$ 15 days Ceuta, Casablanca, Teneriffe, Madeira, Vigo and Arosa od os “i £14 
2 April 29 13 days Ceuta, Casablanca, Madeira and Lisbon ss a ‘ i oe £12 
4 May 13 13 days Ceuta, Barcelona, Palma, Vigo and Southampton .. - en - £12 
6 May 27§ 13 days Southampton, Corunna, Ceuta, Palma and Malaga .. a o “ £12 
8 June 10 13 days Ceuta, Casablanca, Madeira and Lisbon _ + os - £12 
12 June 24 13 days Bergen, Stavanger, Zoppot, Copenhagen and Hamburg es es - £12 
15 july 8 13 days Ceuta, Casablanca, Teneriffe and Lisbon... - ‘3 - £12 
16 july 8 13 days Bergen, Stavanger, Zoppot, Copenhagen and Hamburg -" - - £12 
19 july 22 13 days Ceuta, Casablanca, Teneriffe and Corunna .. - ee ee £12 
20 July 25 l4 days Bergen, Stavanger, Zoppot, Copenhagen and Hamburg - ‘> “ie £13 
23 Aug. 5 13 days Ceuta, Barcelona, Algiers, Gibraltar .. , - id in “s Full 
25 Aug. 19 14 days Lisbon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Palma and Ceuta e ee ‘s “ Full 
t Easter 


all or “phone (Whitehall 4444) 


P20 CRUISES, 14, Cockspur St., London, 


or Local Agents. 
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Charivaria. 





WE have no confirmation of the 
rumour that LARwoop, the fast bowler, 


| has joined Our Dumb Friends’ League. 





A Bill before Parliament contains a 
proposal to exempt Scottish judges- 
elect from passing an examination. In 
legal circles there is a feeling in favour 
of continuing to set them general- 
knowledge papers containing such ques- 
| tions as “Whois Harry LavpER?” 





The Channel is gradually becoming 
wider. The many people who propose 


a Tuesday had not been even engaged 
on the previous Friday. The marriage 
was by poetic licence. 





It appears nowadays that the people 
in Germany can do almost anything 
the CHANCELLOR likes. 





A retired colonel eighty-three years 
of age, has just taken up golf. It seems 
rather late in the day to start sowing 
one’s wild oaths. ,. 





“Why do men crease their trousers 
down the middle?” asks a writer. We 
suppose that there is an answer to this 
question, but we can’t think of it. 


A traveller declares that the octopus 
is an excellent article of food. At any 
rate there can be no quarrelling in large 
families as to who shall have a leg. 


The most popular age for marriage 
with both sexes is now twenty-five. 
But, then, at what age does a woman 
become twenty-five ? 





Certain large advertisers are doing 
away with their hoardings. The Gov- 
ernment have long ago done away with 
ours. tap 





There are said to be three-year-old 
children living in Mexico who have 





to swim to France in 
the summer will tell 
their friends that they 
will be away a little 
longer than usual. 





Fifty-four million pins 
are manufactured daily 
in this country. A con- 
siderable increase may 
be expected when the 
winkle season gets into 
full swing. 





It is announced that 
the Prince oF WALES 
has ordered new suits. 
After this it is safe to 
predict that suits will 
be worn this year. 








“Some politicians,” 
declares a critic, ‘seem 
always to be changing 


“ WHILE 














“How LONG DO YOU BOIL EGGS, Stmpson?” 
I SMOKE 
THAN OTHERS.” 


A CIGARETTE, Ma’AM, BUT SOME 


| never seen a war. 





| A Vicious Circle. 





[Fatness, according to a 
leading psycho-analyst of 
Budapest, is the reaction of 
| certain weak people who 
|fear the dangers of the 
| world, a subconscious at- 
| tempt to defend themselves 
| with an armour of fat. If 
| the doctor can locate and 
| treat the particular complex 
| involved, the patient im- 
mediately begins to lose 
weight. ] 





| the fearful ; 

| They run to inordin- 
| ate fat! 

They may appear out- 
wardly cheerful, 

| But don’t be deluded 
| by that; 

| Within they are all of 


3URN 
a-tremble 


SLOWER 





their minds.” And too often they don’t 
seem to get better ones in exchange. 





We gather from a news paragraph 
that a resident of Derby has succeeded 
in playing the piano for seventy hours 
without stopping; and, what is more, 
without being stopped. 


Chinese soldiers are said to cease fight - 
ing and open umbrellas directly it rains. 
Certain Celestial pacifists, we hear, now 
suggest Manchester as their next 
theatre of war. 





A scientist declares there would be 
no more war if we all ate spinach. The 
same applies, of course, to prussic acid. 





A poet whose wedding took place on 








“Other countries have their traffic 
problems,” says a..writer. We under- 
stand that much confusion is being 
caused by vehicles not keeping to the 
left between Damascus and Baghdad. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN wrote: “ Only 
two things in this life are certain— 
death and taxes.” What the taxpayer 
resents is that they don’t come in that 
order. 





The Selection Committee of the 
Royal Academy is stated to have got 
through its work in record time. Hith- 
erto only visitors to the exhibition have 
been bitten by the speed-craze. 





San Francisco now has _ taxi-aero- 
planes. Passengers can be dropped 
anywhere. 


| With fears they would 
gladly conceal— 
Their fat is the way they dissemble 
The panic they feel. 


When troubles increase and have issue 
They add to the weight of the frame; 
Embedded in adipose tissue 
The doctors discover the same. 
And there ’s only one way of improv- 
ing 
The figure that suffers such harm— 
It can only be done by removing 
The source of alarm. 


Then what of those terrified wretches 
Whose fear is of growing too plump ? 
No diet or exercise fetches 
Relief for that form of the hump. 
Oh, there ’s a dilemma satanic, 
A source of incurable woe— 
For the more they give way to their 
panic 
The fatter they grow! 





VOL. CLXXXIV. 









| How foul is the fate of | 
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Notes of the Hour. 
By a Man About the World. 





THERE seems to be a faint chance, as I write, that 
America is willing to wait a little longer for that little debt 
we owe. Few Americans understand that the more money 
we give them the poorer they must eventually be. After 
another couple of instalments it is only too likely that we 
shall have to send relief-ships full of food and clothes across 
the Atlantic in order to save the Americans from perishing 
of hunger and cold. 

Why is this? 

I have explained before. It is because Americans bury 
all the money they get in their gardens, whilst we in Eng- 
land, who understand the use of money, put it away 
safely in our banks, and the banks take it away in carts to 
the Treasury, and the Treasury transfers it to the Budget. 

Sometimes I think that the Budget has too much of our 
money and might let us have a shilling or two back again, 
especially if we promised to spend the money on things 
that pay the Exchequer almost as much as income does. 

In the meantime there is a rumour that the CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER intends to tax cider. If that happens, 
those of us who are familiar with life in Herefordshire will 
see what we shall see. There have been bitter feuds ere 
now along the Border where Orra made his Dyke. 


No one who protests against the pulling-down of an old 
and beautiful building fails to gain my sympathy, and I 
am firm in my attitude about Carlton House Terrace and 
about Richmond too. But I sometimes think thata few more 
campaigns in favour of pulling down hideous old buildings 
and replacing them by beautiful modern structures might 
be inaugurated (or whatever it is that one does to a cam- 
paign) without doing any harm. 

Then we should read letters in the morning papers like 
this :— 

Str,—I appeal to you to make it known to those who 
know and abominate the loathsome vulgarity of Pop- 
pingham Crescent, erected in the worst and most offensive 
style of Mid-Victorian inanity, that there is a proposal 
to keep this eyesore where it is instead of knocking it to 
pieces with hammers and building a fine pile of modern 
floodlit flats on the site which it now desecrates; and 
that too at a time when unemployment is rampant 
and architects and builders alike may be seen playing 
accordions in the streets to earn their daily bread. 

Are the elegances and amenities that might so easily 
belong to Poppingham Crescent, not to say Poppingham 
Terrace, Poppingham Avenue and Poppingham Square, 
to be withheld from our gaze for ever owing to the 
apathy which prevents our Town Planning Committees 
or other urban authorities from blowing up these mouldy 
specimens of architecture with dynamite ? 

I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 


Penge. ARBITER ELEGANTIARUM. 


And then there are the slums. Why is there no Society 
for the Unpreservation of Ugliness Spots? 


I am glad to see that the practice of using gramophone- 
records for after-dinner speeches is finding more and more 
favour in the Metropolis. Fearing the worst, I can hardly 
describe my relief when the toastmaster at the annual 


dinner of the Incorporated Wastepaper-Basket Manutac- 
turers shouted aloud: ‘My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
[ pray you silence for the record of Sir Ephraim Bilge!” 
Sir Ephraim himself, leaning back in his chair, punctuated 
all the best points in his speech, which he had read aloud 
tothe machine, with nods, laughter, cheers and the wagging of 
the forefinger. There wereno “ hums,” “ha’s’’ nor unexpected 
silences. The record was played at a rapid pace, except for 
a suitable pause at the end of each of the three jokes about 
Secotchmen, and instead of being broken afterwards, as 
I had expected, was handed back to Sir Ephraim in a 
paper-container and sold by him for half-a-crown to Lord 
Terrapin, who will make the corresponding speech on the 
same occasion next year. 


So Everest is conquered! 

Quite apart from the new glory that this confers on 
British flying-men, I am glad, for I always had a down on 
Everest, even as a boy. 

There was a lingering belief then that some other peak 
not properly surveyed might turn out to be taller. My 
selection was Aconcagua. I had a sneaking hope that this 
boy-battler of Chile might, when all was known and dis- 
covered, overtop Everest by a few yards. This hope died. 
Neither Aconcagua nor Kilimanjaro, the African heavy- 
weight, still less McKinley, the North American white hope, 
were able to stand up in the end against this overbearing 
Himalayan altitude. 

And now a picture-postcard has been thrown on the 
top of it. And serve it right. 


An international dispute has been raging for a consider- 
able time, and yet, owing to the prominence of Germany 
and Russia in the news, has attracted all too little attention 
—the quarrel between Denmark and Norway over the east 
coast of Greenland, a district containing some of the best 
ice in the world. Whatever happens, I sincerely trust that 
this country will not become involved, for the most casual 
glance at the atlas will show that we lie directly on the path- 
way of imperial conquest from the point of view of both 
these ambitious Powers, and the two navies might easily 
come into action off our own shores. 

My own feeling is that East Greenland ought to have been 
handed over to Yugo-Slavia by the Treaty of Versailles. 


On Easter Day, I am told, Stature pére and mére hide 
bombs all over the house and garden, and the little Statins 
hunt for them with laughter and glad cries. EVoE. 








The Lisping Poet. 





“He lisped in numbers.” Faint his song, 
Yet he achieved what others long 

Had sought in vain—a rhyme to “ month.” 
He hit upon the rhyme at onth. 








Commercial Candour. 
“Parties up to a 1,000 can and have been done.” 
Restaurant Advertisement. 





* Wanted, clothes, small lady, also boy 5; good, cheap, London.” 
Advertisement. 

Would an old opera-hat, two large aunts, and a girl about 8, 

bad, dear, also London, be any good ? 
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THE TAX-PAYER’S AU REVOIR TO HIS CHANCELLOR. 


“AND OH, MR. CHAMBERLAIN, DO MAKE IT INCOME-TAX !” 
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“I roLp YER NOT TO WEAR YER ‘AIR IN A BUN!” 
came back, ‘when suddenly the baited them with a kipper and threw 
The Whale. monster swam up from the east. them overboard. 





“THE bottom has fallen out of the 
barometer,” said Lord Eskallop de Vo; 
and even as he spoke I heard the wind 
whistling through his whiskers. A bank 
of clouds hung ominously over the 
Albert Memorial. Already the waters 
of the Round Pond boiled and spurted 
and the foam spattered the pathway. 
Lord Eskallop pulled his yachting-cap 
over his eyes. 

“Tt will be a stormy passage,” 
said, 

“Is your craft pond-worthy?” I 
asked. 

He picked it up and put it in the 
water. “Jt is a model of the schooner 
‘Venus,’ ” he said proudly, “in which 
I caught a whale in ’94.” 

He pushed it off with his umbrella 
and we walked round the pond to meet 
it on the other side. 

“Was it a large whale, Sir?” I asked. 

“Tt was five feet in the beam,” he 
said; “it was an adolescent whale. 
Ahoy, there!”” The model Venus had 
collided with a fox-terrier. 

“T was kipper-fishing by the Dogger 
Bank,” said Lord Eskallop, allowing 
his monocle to drop as the memory 


he 





‘William,’ I said to the crew, ‘there’s 
a whale! Go and fetch the harpoon.’ 
The whale anchored himself to star- 
board and I noticed he was surrep- 
titiously eyeing the statue of Venus on 
the bow.” 

“The Venus de Milo?” I inquired. 

“No,” said Lord Eskallop; ‘she was 
a mermaid. When William came back 
he reported that the harpoon was lost 
in the bilge. I asked him what he could 
find as a substitute. ‘A corkscrew and 
a tin-opener,’ he said. I told him to 
bring them both. 

“Meanwhile the whale was slowly 
coasting round the vessel. He moved 
so smoothly that he hardly caused a 
ripple; but when he passed the bow 
in front of Venus he leapt into the air, 
wav ed his tail and spouted. 

‘They get like that in the spring- 
time,’ said William. He had returned 
with the tackle and was standing just 
behind me.” 

Lord Eskallop tacked to port and 
fouled the pond. I helped him out with 
his umbrella. 

“Thanks, my boy,” he said. “I took 
the corkscrew and the tin-opener and 
knotted them to the end of a rope. I 


“ “If he gets that in his mouth,’ I said 
to William, ‘it ought to catch in one of 
his eight hundred teeth.’ 

“But the whale was not tempted. 
He just swam round and round, cooing 
at Venus and blind to all the world. 

‘Make a noise like a hen,’ suggested 
William; but I clucked in vain. We 
were nonplussed. 

‘Supposing you tied that rope to 
Venus,’ said William after a while— 
he had been below for some refresh- 
ment— ‘the whale would think she was 
offering him a kipper.’ 

“*Would that be 
William ?’ I said. 

‘Of course it would, 
‘it’s human nature.’ 

“So I tied the rope round her waist 
and looped it over her outstretched 
hand. Then I went aft. 

“We were in a dead calm. There was 
no sound at all save the lapping of the 
water and the crooning of the kippers 
as they smoked themselves in the sun. 
Suddenly we felt the boat jerk slightly 
and we knew that the whale had taken. 

“ “Come forward,’ I said to William, 
crawling along the deck. 

“Presently [ saw the whale. 


strictly proper, 


* said William; 


He was 
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floating on the water, gazing at Venus 
with a look, an expression- Can 
you imagine the colossal sadness of a 
disappointed whale ? 

‘*Get hold of that rope, William!’ 
I said; but I was too late. The whale 
reared on his tail, the rope held, and we 
saw Venus with a snap leap into the air 
and plunge. Only a fragment of her tail 
was left behind. 

“T looked into the water. The whale 
was sinking like a basalt rock, and 
Venus followed in a spiral. 

“ William,’ I said, ‘love will find out 
away.’ ” 

Lord Eskallop paused ; then, consult- 
ing his pocket-compass, he took our 
bearings. By now we had reached the 
other side of the water, but the model 
Venus had not yet arrived. The 
breakers were lashing the sides of the 
pond. 

“In a gale like this,” said Lord 
Eskallop, ‘anything may happen.” 

“Why, there she is!” I cried— 
“where she started from.” 

“So she is—so she is,” said Lord 
Eskallop de Vo. “I ought to have set 
the spinnaker.” 





The Deserted Suburb. 


{ According to The Star, Mr. J.B. PRrEstLry 
is about to desert for five months CoLe- 
RIDGE’S house in Highgate, having purchased 
a beautiful old manor-house in the Isle of 
Wight, believed to have been visited by 
Cuares I.] 








Tue call of wilderness and wild 
And jungle to the modern child 
Of genius never ceases. 
Though Bloomsbury perhaps may boast 
Of her unbroken front, the host 
Of migrants still increases. 


The Savile Club, bereft, forlorn, 

Has constantly been moved to mourn 
The patriotic frenzy 

Which drove across the severing T weed, 

With wolfhounds of the purest breed, 
Compton, the great MACKENZIE. 


Not to avoid the income-tax 
Or emulate the morals lax 
Which marked the “ Rakes of 
Mallow,” 
Some of our brightest brains and best 
Have recently gone South—not West— 
To Capri or Rapallo. 


These shocks with fortitude we bore, 
But worse, alas! remained in store 
When, lastly but not leastly, 
From Highgate comes the tragic news: 
The house, once sacred to the Muse 
Of CoLERIDGE, for five months will lose 
Its noblest tenant—PRIESTLEY! 


In Xanadu’s enchanted glades 
The lovely Abyssinian maids, 
Their dulcimers forsaking, 


TT 
\! \I 
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“THE ONE YOU NOW HAVE IN YOUR HAND, MADAM, IS THE MODEL-DE-LUXE.” 








No more perambulate the banks 
Of Alph, with their melodious pranks 
Elysian echoes waking. 
Yet from the midmost fount of grief, 
To our ineffable relief, 
Hope springs, of comfort telling: 
The Master is not lost to sight, 
But in the cheerful Isle of Wight 
Has bought a beauteous dwell- 
ing— 
A manor-house, once visited 
By CHARLES THE First—and where 
a bed 
On which Etiza rested 
Is almost certain to exist— 
I ask you, could a novelist 
Be more divinely nested ? 





And though in consternation dire 
Highgate beholds her lord retire, 
*Tis wise to cut our losses; 
Since those who with revolving moons 
Provide us with their punctual boons 
And feed us kindly with their spoons, 
Think him well rid of haunting tunes, 
Of glittering eyes, and loud bassoons, 
And baleful albatrosses. 
C. L. G. 
“Readers may secure recipes featured in 
this column by sending Soft Ginger Bread, 
Whipped Cream a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Food Markets Editor.” 
New York Paper. 
And if Food Markets Editor finds his 
fingers a bit messy when he opens his 
morning mail, why should we care? 
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Mixed Modes. 


‘ LITERARY men have always tended 
to be unduly conservative. (Hear, 
hear.) Novels, within their several 
classes, are daily becoming more and 
more stereotyped. (Applause.) Pos- 
sibly their authors dictate them to 
stereotypists. (Laughter.) I don't 
know. (Not a sound.) But in any case 
what is wanted is a new outlook, a 
breaking-away from the old traditions, 
and I appeal to every novelist not to 
confine himself to any one type of 
writing, but rather to combine as many 
different types as possible within the 
compass of a single book. (Renewed 
laughter, cheers and a certain amount 
of horse-play at the back of the hall.)” 





The above paragraph (taken from 
an address which I had the honour of 
delivering last Saturday to the Pen- 
ley Women’s Literary and Debating 
Society) forms as good an introduction 


as I can think of to the present paper. 
It is stylish, arresting and free from 
serious grammatical error, and more- 
over has at least as much bearing as 
most introductions on the matter in 
hand—which is this: Why should 
novels conform so rigidly to one 
particular stamp? Why should detec- 
tive stories be simply detective stories 
and historical novels just historical 
novels and nothing else? What is the 
objection to a good murder mystery 
set in the time of EDWARD THE Con- 
FESSOR, or for the matter of that toa 
tale of the Queen of SHEBA against a 
background of high finance? I mean, 
surely the appeal of a book would be 
doubled if it could be described by the 
publishers as, say, ‘a gripping story 
of the Far East” (in The Sunday Times) 
and at the same time be recommended 
(to readers of The Observer) as “a 
thoughtful study of a footman’s fight 
for happiness” ¢ Lovers of adventure 
would buy it, and so would those who 


prefer their reading psychological ; and 
neither party would be disappointed. 
After all, there must be footmen in 
Shanghai. 

There is nothing inherently impos- 
sible or even difficult in the idea of 
thus catering for two classes of reader. 
Children like school-stories, their elders 
prefer blood and deduction; but the 
obvious advantages of combining the 
two under the title of 

THE Boys or St. SwITHIN’s ; or, 

Wuo KILLED THE HEADMASTER? 
never seem to have occurred to our 
hidebound novelists. At the best the 
theft of the examination-paper is all 
the thrill we get. May I ask those who 
doubt that a great opportunity is here 
being allowed to slip away to glance 
at a short extract from 

Beatrice of the Guides. 

A TaLe oF Horror anp Mystery, 
which I hope to publish shortly. The 
extract is taken from Chapter XVII. 
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(which is as far as I have got) and is 
prefaced by some explanatory notes to 
aid the reader. 


CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. 

Miss Endicott Smale, Principal of 
Maileybank School for Girls, a tall grey- 
haired martinet with a passion for un- 
sweetened gin. Her guilty secret is 
surprised by— 

Sarah Plumley, a new girl, who finds 
her crooning in the boot-room. Miss 


clustered excitedly round the body of 
Sarah Plumley. “A dashed shame!” 
she repeated; and in the tenseness of 
the moment even Violet Adams, 
second monitor, forgot to give her 
a black mark for using a forbidden 
word. 

“But who can have done it?” piped 
a junior. 

“T think I can guess,” said Phyllis, 
with a dark glance at Constance Petti- 
grew, who had just joined the group. 


but she ignored their plainly-shown 
antipathy. 

“Well, Sarah’s got hers,” was all she 
said. 

‘““Where have you been all the after- 
noon, Meridul ?”’ 

“In the gymnasium, Grimshaw— 
doing exercises for my figure.” 

“But you’re as slim as a lath!” 

“They were fattening exercises.” 

Baffled for the moment, Beatrice 
tried a new line of inquiry. “Ask Mr. 





Smale threatens Sarah with 
hideous penalties if she gives 
her away, but the girl, unable 
to bear alone the burden of 
her terrible knowledge, event- 
ually confides in— 

Mr. Spender, the bearded 
music -master, whose collec- 
tion of Oriental knives is 
second to none. He promises 
to give the matter his con- 
sideration, and has just taken 
the sobbing girl in his arms 
(in a fatherly way, you under- 
stand) when— 

Constance Pettigrew passes 
the music-room window. Her- 
self madly in love with Mr. 
Spender, she swears revenge 
on Sarah, and is overheard 
by— 

Phyllis Budge, a high- 
spirited mischievous _ little 
beast in the Lower Fourth, 
who caused a great deal of 
amusement in Chapter IV. by 
throwing the ink at— 

Miss Trench, a beautiful 
games-mistress, engaged to— 

Dick, a tea-planter, who 
hasn’t come into the story 
yet, but you never know. Nor 
must we forget 

Meridul, an unpopular 
Abyssinian girl whose place 
in the net-ball team has re- 
cently been jeopardised by 
the improved form of Sarah 
Plumley as an attacking cen- 
tre. No one knows which of 
the two will be chosen for the 
great game against Crowbury 








“TI SUPPOSE YOU ARE 
THIS PART?” 





“OnLy ON THURSDAYS; THAT’S WHEN OLD GARGE GOES 
TO THE PICTURES.” 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT AROUND 


Spender to step this way, 
Felicity.” 

A small girl sped off on her 
errand, and soon returned with 
the fascinating music-master. 
He was visibly perturbed at 
the sight that met hiseyes, but 
Beatrice gave him no time to 
recover his self-possession. 

“Ts this your knife, Mr. 
Spender?” 

“Bless my soul, so it is!” 
he replied. “‘Somebody must 
have taken it from my collec- 
tion.” 

“Possibly. When did you 
last see Sarah Plumley alive ?” 

“Last Friday, in the music- 
room.” 

“What were you playing ?” 

“The fool!” hissed Con- 
stance savagely, and Mr. 
Spender blanched. So they 
had been observed! 

“The girl was unhappy,” 
he said rapidly. “She had a 
serious accusation to make 
against—against ; 

“T think I know whom it 
was against, Mr. Spender,” in- 
terrupted Beatrice softly. Her 
keen eyes had just caught 
sight of a fragment of purple 
worsted clutched tightly in 
the dead girl’s hand; and only 
one person in the school wore 
purple worsted! 

With set lips she faced her 
audience. ‘I know who did 
this thing, girls,” she said 

















—which shows remarkable 





Manor, except 

Beatrice Grimshaw, Captain of the 
VIII., Head-Girl, Leader of the Guides 
and holder of the Endicott Smale Prize 
for Criminal Investigation. On the eve 
of the match she is making out the list 
in her study when the Boots (who 
supplies the light relief—and the 
whisky when the girls want it) dashes 
in to tell her that Sarah has just been 
found stabbed to death in the refec- 
tory. 

; Now Reap on. 

“It’s a shame!” cried Phyllis Budge 
to the half-dozen or more girls who 





She would have continued, but at that 
moment— 

‘Make way, please!” said an auth- 
oritative voice, and the girls fell back 
respectfully before the tall athletic 
figure of the head-girl. 

Beatrice made a rapid examina- 
tion. 

‘This is an unusual knife, of Oriental 
or possibly Abyssinian workmanship,” 
she exclaimed suddenly. “Where is 
Meridul ?”’ 

An indignant murmur arose from 
the girls when the black girl at last 
appeared in answer to the summons; 


foresight on her part, because I haven’t 
decided yet. H. F. E. 








“Civit SERVANT PoTTERS. 
A Kewnsincton Dispiay.” 
Manchester Paper. 


Most of them prefer to do it in White- 
hall. 


“*Our winds are coming from the Russian 
Steppes, but they are being dried and 
warmed in their passage over Germany.’ ” 

Evening Paper. 
So this frightful hot air in Germany has 
its uses after all. 
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Misleading Cases. 





The Speaker of the House of Commons 
v. The Metropolitan Magistrate for 
Westminster. 

Tus case filled the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice’s Court to-day. 

The Lord Chief Justice, presiding 
over a special Divisional Court of five 

Justices of the King’s Bench, said :— 


“In this case, frankly, for the first 
time in my judicial career, I do not 
quite know what to say. We are always 
grateful for the litigant visits of the 
good Mr. Haddock, which generally 
leave us the richer by some fine thought 
or new interpretation of the law. But 
in this particular case I could wish— 
indeed I do wish—that considerations 
of prudence had stayed for once that 
impetuous and fearless hand. For that 
hand has roused into roaring life the old 
but lately dormant conflict between 
the privileges of Parliament and the 
jurisdiction of the King’s Courts. 


“Mr. Albert Haddock, with what 
motive I cannot guess, laid an informa- 
tion before the Metropolitan magistrate 
in the borough of Westminster against 
the Chairman of the Kitchen Committee 
of the House of Commons to the effect 
that that gentleman, not on one day 
but on every day during the sittings of 
the House, has sold and is at present 
selling or permitting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors without a licence during 
non-permitted hours and contrary to 
the provisions of the Licensing Act, 
1921. Mr. Haddock and his friends, of 
whom he called in evidence no fewer 
than twenty-seven, said briefly that 
‘In the House of Commons you can al- 
ways get a drink.’ And two or three of 
them swore that they had been supplied 
with whisky in that place at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

“The worthy magistrate, alarmed to 
hear of such behaviour in his borough, 
summoned the person charged to 
appear before him. But there appeared 
instead the Serjeant-at-Arms, armed 
with a message from the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, which declared 
that the summons constituted a breach 
of the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, and threatened proceedings for 
contempt if it were not withdrawn. 
“The magistrate, still more alarmed, 





but unwilling to surrender without a 
struggle an opportunity to reduce the 
consumption of liquor, wisely referred 
the matter to his superiors. A case was 
stated for the High Court: and here and 
now the whole kettle of fish has come 
to the boil. 


“Tt is not to the High Court by any 
means a new kettle; but the fish in this 
case are novel and strange. The so- 
called ‘privileges’ of the House of Com- 
mons are various both in validity and 
character. Some are unimportant relics 
of the ancient struggle between Crown 
and Parliament, such as the ‘right’ of 
access to the Crown through the 
Speaker, and the ‘right’ of the Com- 
mons to do what business they choose 
without reference to the wishes of the 
Crown or its Ministers—a right which, 
by the way, might be said to have 
perished by neglect. 

“More important are those privileges 
which set the House and its Members 
beyond the reach of the ordinary law. 
There is the right of free speech, or 
personal abuse, by which Members may 
say things about each other in the House 
which nobody would dare to say out- 
side it. There is the privilege of free- 
dom from arrest (not so wide as it used 
to be). There is the right to punish, 
even by imprisonment, both Members 
and strangers who are guilty of con- 
tempt of Parliament, who offer indig- 
nity to its proceedings, insult or assault 
its officers or tamper with witnesses. 
And there is the right to exclude or 
violently expel strangers who are ob- 
jectionable to the House. A stranger, 
for example, who was suddenly and 
strongly flunginto thestreet because his 
face was deemed distracting or un- 
pleasant would not, I think, have any 
remedy in the Courts. 


“Now, those privileges which have 
survived most strongly have all a 
common character—they are all seen to 
be essential not to the conservation of 
a spurious dignity but to the free and 
efficient conduct of the proceedings of 
a still important debating society. It 
would be intolerable, for example, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could be 
arrested fornon-payment of income-tax 
when on his way tointroduce the Budget 
in the House of Commons; or if tax- 
payers were permitted to stand upin the 
Gallery and tell the Members what they 
thought of them; or if the Members 
themselves were amenable in the House 
to the law of libel and compelled to say 
nothing but what was kind and true. 

“Those privileges, on the other hand, 
which have wilted in the course of 
time, which have been waived, dim- 
inished or surrendered, were those un- 


able to plead that they were practical 
essentials to the dignity and efficiency 
of ademocratic Parliament. The right 
of freedom from arrest, for example, 
no longer extends to criminal causes or, 
as it once did, to the servants of a 
Member; and a Member guilty of bur- 
glary is as liable to apprehension as 
you and I, though he will not (while the 
House is sitting) be imprisoned for 
debt, as most of us very soon will be. 
He is still excused from jury service; 
but the exemption of attending the 
Courts as a witness upon subpena is no 
longer insisted upon. Formerly even 
suits against Members were stayed; 
but this queer privilege was abolished 
by statute. 


“But I have not yet mentioned the 
particular privilege which is claimed to 
be a bar to these proceedings. It is 
vaguely described in the Speaker’s 
message as the right to decide, uncon- 
trolled by the Courts, all matters aris- 
ing within the precincts of the House. 
This right was challenged and upheld 
in the celebrated case of Bradlaugh v. 
Gossett, following the exclusion of Mr. 
Bradlaugh from the House by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. But that case fell 
clearly within the general principle or 
practice which I have indicated, for 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s refusal to take the 
oath was considered to make him 
unfit to take part in the proceedings of 
the House. Even in that case Mr. 
Justice Stephen expressed the obiter 
opinion that there was a limit to the 
privilege, and that the House could not, 
although technically a Court of Record, 
try a charge of murder committed 
under its roof. And I have no doubt 
that in the unfortunate but not, to 
judge from the reports of certain de- 
bates, unlikely event of a murder in 
the House, the assassm, whether a 
Member or a stranger, would at once 
be handed over to the jurisdiction of 
the Courts. We have seen already that 
freedom from arrest no longer sur- 
vives where the charge is a criminal 
one. 


“Now, the charges in this case are of 
the same juridical character as murder 
—that is, they are criminal offences 
against the State, some of which are pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour. Moreover, they 
are offences expressly created by 
Parliament during recent years, and 
must therefore be supposed to be par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the present 
generation of legislators. Unless, then, 
it can be shown that freedom to commit 
these offences is somehow necessary for 
the dignified and efficient conduct of 
debate it will be difficult for the Courts 
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| to admit that they are protected by 
| any surviving privilege. I 


cannot 
think of any offence against the law 
(other than those I have mentioned) in 


| respect of which the privilege would be 








likely to be claimed. If it were found 
that a Member was conducting an un- 
lawful traffic in drugs in the House he 
would at once, I hope, be surrendered 
to the police. Presumably the Mem- 
bers pay the same duties on their liquor 
as the rest of us; but why should they 
do that if they are not subject to the 


other laws which govern the taking of 


liquor ? 


“What, then, is the necessary con- 
nection between the good politician 
and the ever-open bar? I cannot detect 
one. We know that oratory of the 
after-dinner kind is made easier both 
to deliver and to endure by a plentiful 
consumption of well-selected wines; 
but that will hardly be claimed as a 
good precedent by a body in which the 
purpose of the orator is to influence the 
making of the country’s laws. Parlia- 
ment itself, by the Corrupt Practices 
Act, 1883, has decreed that in a Parlia- 
mentary Election no Party shall have a 


committee-room upon premises licensed 


for the sale of intoxicating liquor; 
which does not suggest that in the 
opinion of Parliament good ale is 
essential to the good politician. 


“Not even Mr. Haddock has asserted 
that any Member of Parliament takes 
more than he should, in spite of the 
continual opportunities for taking 
which they enjoy. On the contrary, 
the evidence is that all Members of 
Parliament are generally sober, and in- 
variably sober within the precincts of the 
House, where they may obtain a drink 
at any time. Indeed the policy of free- 
dom from restriction appears to have 
been so successful and beneficiai in 
their own experience that one would 
expect them to extend it to the mass of 
their fellow-citizens. Per contra, it is 
hard to understand why Mr. Haddock 
should wish to interfere with them. 
For my part it pleases me to hear that 
there is one corner of the Kingdom 
where sanity and reason still prevail; 
and the fact that this corner is in the 
House of Commons adds that touch of 
sharp surprise which enhances every 
pleasure. Mr. Haddock says that it is 
not to be borne that Members of Parlia- 
ment should impose restrictions on the 


people which they are not prepared to 
suffer themselves. But that is nothing 
to do with this Court. We are not con- 
sidering the wisdom of Parliament but 
its rights; and if we could find with a 
clear conscience that these offences 
were exempted by any privilege still 
recognised by the King’s Courts nobody 
would be more delighted than I. This, 
however, we are unable to do. We are 
inclined to the opinion that this sum- 
mons was properly issued and should 
‘be obeyed. But we are reluctant to 
provoke a conflict, and we shall there- 
fore adjourn these proceedings for final 
hearing on this day six months in the 
hope that the House of Commons will 
before that date make such arrange- 
ments that the summons can be re- 
called without damage to the dignity 
and jurisdiction of the Courts.” 


The Serjeant-at-Arms undertook to 
convey this message to the Speaker 
and withdrew. It is understood that 
the subject will be debated at an early 
date on a Motion that the magistrate 
be committed for contempt. 

Mr. Haddock expressed himself as 
highly satisfied with the result. 
































“I THINK IT WOULD BE BETTER TO HAVE GRASS HERE, JOHN. 


“No, ’mM. GRASS WOULD BE.” 
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At the Pictures. 





Mar WEsT. 

THE distinctions of type can some- 
times be puzzling. Thus, in the pro- 
gramme of that excellent piece of tough 
life in the New York Bowery in the 
eighteen-nineties, She Done Him Wrong, 
at the Plaza, the largest letters are given 
(after those of Mar WEsT, the heroine) 
to three actors whose work is compara- 
tively lifeless, whereas the burden of 
the play is borne by such old friends as 
Noau Beery as the saloon-keeper, 
and Davip Lanpav, who for once 
emerging from the police-force becomes 
Dan Flynn, a crook, and is bumped off: 
but as to whether “bumped off” and 
certain other phrases used in this film 
are as old as the eighteen-nineties I am 
doubtful. As a whole, however, the 
reconstruction seems to be sound, Dan 
Flynn's top-hat, frock-coat and the 
cigars in his waistcoat-pocket inspiring 
profound confidence. 

As for the central figure, Maz West, 
as Lady Lou, the star singer and power 
behind the throne in Gus Jordan’s 
saloon, she is a terrific personality with 
something of the frank audacity and 
“twiggy-vous”’ expression of MARIE 
LLoyp, some of the massiveness of 
BEssIE BELLWooD, and much that is 
commanding and sinister of her own. 
It is odd that with all the emphasis that 
is laid on her singing. the songs chosen 





A TOUGH BABY. 


Lady Lou Mae West. 


for her in this play should be so inferior 


| and to too large an extent inaudible. 


As a whole She Done Him Wrong is 
so exciting and amusing that the feeb!e- 
ness of the end is the more of a shock. 
Detectives should be detectives, above 
the ordinary emotions which sway poor 
human nature, so that to see this super 
“dick,” having arrested all Lou’s old 


associates, carry her off and slip a ring 
on her finger is to cause much rubbing 
of the eyes, particularly as she has just 
stabbed Russian Rita to death and will 
have to “go up the river” herself. 


That very personable English actor, 
who seems to have made America his 
home, LeEsLIE Howarp, reappears as 
Tom Collier in The Woman in His 
House. For some reason this utterly 
irresponsible young man, whose mind 
changes every few moments and who 
breaks every appointment, is described 
as a publisher, and he further challenges 
credulity by employing a butler who 
calls him by his Christian name and is 
rude to his guests. Les~tiz Howarp 


<c 
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“HOW HAPPY COULD I BE WITH 
T’OTHER!” 

Cecilia Henry Myrna Loy. 

Tom Collier Lestige Howarp. 

Daisy Sage Ann Harp1na. 


cannot do much that, in the eyes of a 
cinema-audience, is wrong; but the 
material here is thin and the director 
too often has allowed it to drag, while 
he has staged the oddest dinner that I 
ever saw. Were it not for an admirable 
performance by ANN HaRDING as 
Daisy Sage, we should not believe in a 
word of it; but whenever she is evident 
it becomes real. Here again the end has 
been scamped, the most important 
scene of all, the meeting of 7’'om Collier 
and his old love, Daisy, being left to 
the imagination. The assumption is 
that she would take him back; but I 
am not so sure about it. 


I should have more praise for Cynara 
at the Capitol, if it did not give such a 
fillip to the adultery industry. Since, 
however, the official censor seems to be 
pleased with it, what can the opinion 
of a mere journalist matter? None the 
less, if every husband behaved as Jim 


Wallock (RoNALD Co”MAN) does and 
received such a blessing as the elderly 
Tring (Hrnry STEVENSON) confers 


upon him, society would crack and fall | 


to pieces. Although its morals are bad 
Cynara is a good film, extremely well 





J“D. 





FIRST PRIZE 
(The beauty contest winner gets a sprained 
ankle and a little romance.) 
Doris Lee Pxrytus Barry. 
Jim Wallock RoNALD COLMAN. 


AID. 





acted by Ronatp CoLMAN and that 
most attractive creature, KAY FRANCIS, 
with the rich voice and the beautiful 
face—beautiful when happy and beau- 
tiful when troubled. As Doris Lee, the 
girl who causes the trouble and whose 
suicide leads to Wallock’s exposure, 
PuyL.uis BARRY does as well as could 
be asked; but I am still wondering 
what the spectators at the swimming 
competition thought and said when 
Jim Wallock, the eminent barrister, 
carried her from the pool in his arms 
and never appeared again. E.V.L. 








Sell It With Sobs. 





Ir was the daily convention of the 
salesmen of Atalanta Egg-Whisks, Inc., 
held at their London offices. 

The big clock in the Council Room 


stood at 8.44 as the last man took his | 


seat below the red dais. There were 
about a hundred present, all clean 
eager fellows who had just bolted their 
simple breakfasts while their hearts 
beat a gay polka at the thought of a 
fresh day of missionary endeavour under 
the glorious zgis of the Atalanta. 
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As 8.45 chimed a door at the back 
of the dais opened and a man of middle- 
age emerged, wearing an irreproachable 
black suit and the tie of a famous 
school. He advanced slowly, lifted his 
hand in a gentle salute, and exclaimed 
cordially, ‘Fellows of Atalanta, we are 
met again!” 

This seemed indisputable. Crying 
“Ra, Ra, Ra!” the hundred rose to 
their feet. 

The Associate-Manager (for it was 
he) then took from his pocket a slim 
gold box and, opening it, held out at 
arm’s-length what was unmistakably 
an egg-whisk. 

Fellows,” he cried in his dulcet 
tones, “let us, as is our morning habit, 
salute with the chorus of our Sales- 
Song the first Atalanta ever issued by 
our splendid factory.” 

He beat one—two—three in the air 
with Atalanta No. 1, and the following 
was wafted to the exquisitely-scumbled 
ceiling by a hundred ardent voices :— 


“We sing the Atalanta, it is the only 

whisk 

Which whirls an egg to glory without the 
slightest risk 

Of yolk splashed on the whisker, of white 
splashed on the wall ; 

We sell the Atalanta, the only whisk of 
all.” 


To the word “sell” a. terrific em- 
phasis was given. The congregation 
sat down, and again the Associate- 
Manager spoke. 

“Fellows,” he cooed, “I have just 
received his customary morning cable- 
gram of warm encouragement from our 
wonderful Chairman. Let us greet him. 
Fellows, Sir Hank Baumstein!” 

He pressed a button in the wall and 
the assembly sprang to its feet. As a 
large oil-portrait of a myopic financier 
rolled into view the air was rent by 
three ringing cheers and, the Associate- 
Manager conducting, “For He’s an 
Impeccable Chairman” was sung with 
enormous feeling. 

By now many were in tears, which 
coursed unchecked down their strong 
proud faces. The atmosphere was so 
tense that one could easily have 
dropped an egg-whisk. There was a 
long silence. 

Then the Associate-Manager came 
forward and began his address. 

“Fellows,” he said, swallowing his 
emotion as best he could, “another day 
lies in front—another day of stern and 
unflagging devotion to the great cause 
we have at heart. I will say very little 
to you this morning, but I would 
remind you that, although it is nearly 
five years since the world was first 
irradiated by the invention of the 








Atalanta, in this country there still 
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Captain of Village Fire Brigade. “SHALL YOU BE LONG? 
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WE’RE GOING TO A FIRE.” 








exist kitchens, shadowed by the black 
cloud of ignorance, where the age-long 
ritual of egg-whisking enshrines, if not 
one of our pathetically impracticable 
competitors, the barbaric fork itself. 
The egg, fellows, is a thing of mystery. 
For that reason there must be no 
mystery about its disintegration, no 
carking doubt as to the perfect mar- 
riage of yolk and white.” 

He fingered his old school-tie im- 
patiently as an ex-Admiral was led 
away sobbing convulsively. 

“We know, fellows—how well we 
know !—that the Atalanta is the only 
whisk. You all have in your pockets 
your copies of last week’s sales-graph. 
You have observed how steeply it 
ascends. My message to you this morn- 
ing is a simple one: Let us knock the 
horizontal right out of it. Let it ascend 


vertically like some great rocket, 
bringing to the vast egg-beating public 
a new hope and a new gladness.’ 

He paused dramatically. 

“Yours is a noble work, fellows—go 
to it!” 


They went to it. ERIc. 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

“Mr. J. Robertson Owen said that Brix- 
ham’s fishing industry was somewhat under 
water.”—Local Paper. 





Saturday Night on the South Coast. 
“ BRIGHTON’S DRINKING FACILITIES. 


LarGE FiLoatina PoPruLation.” 
South-Country Paper. 





“The bridesmaids’ dresses were pretty 
combinations of blue and pink.” 
Glasgow Paper. 


Who says Glasgow is dull? 
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Boswell and Divorce. 





Ir was rumoured in the town that Mr. Beauclerk and Lady 
Diana were seeking in the Courts a dissolution of the con- 
jugal knot. The respectable people of their acquaintance 
were much agitated, and there was among them keen dis- 
cussion of the principles of marriage and divorce, everybody 
speaking in general terms, but in such a way as to indicate 
the particular nature of their aversions. 

Divorce was specially the topick of the hour, and, though 
all were eager to hear Dr. Johnson’s pronouncement or 
verdict, none dared to broach the question in his presence 
for fear of receiving a personal chastisement delivered in 


Goldsmith. Sir, if the parties be well-disposed to each 
other there is no talk of duties and rights, but the duties 
and the rights exist. 

Johnson. Here, Sir, you are come again to the same 
point, like a turnspit dog. We legislate wpon robbery and 
murder, but we do not consider life as based upon these 
extravagances. 

Goldsmith. There is he, twisting and turning like a coursed 
hare! 

Johnson. Goldy, though you give me hare for dog I 
won't be ill-humoured with you. I am in frolick mood 
to-day. Although your argument was empty I was at pains 
not to ignore it. 

Boswell. But, Sir, let us take the case of ill-adapted 





long and weighty periods. But | 
on Friday I found him at the 
“Lamb and Flag” with a small 
company, including Mr. Mur- 
phy, Mr. Bennet Langton, Mr. 
Thrale, Mr. Baretti and Dr. 
Goldsmith, and resolved to take 
the bold step. 


Boswell. Sir. I have a friend 
who is much harassed by the 
infidelities of her husband. She 
has a mind to claim a divorce, 
but has certain doubts which 
she prays me to resolve. Pray, 
what should I advise her ? 

Johnson (to the company). 
Ho, ho! Here is Bozzy as the 
confidant and counsellor of 
ladies of fashion. He is already 
a man about town and a con- 
tributor to The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Now he is assuming 
the functions of a priest. There 
was a versatile cobbler in Lich- 
field who prescribed for horses, 
but I never thought to seek 
his counsel on right living. 

Goldsmith. Nay, Sir, the 
matter lies not wholly with the 
priest. When a man agrees ill 
with his wife, he cannot call 
upon the priest to mend the rift. hi, 

Johnson. No, Sir. Nor may 
he call upon the judge to dis- 
solve the marriage. If the 
cause is himself, it is upon him- 
self that the mending must fall. 


THEY WAS.” 











Washerwoman. “YES, MuM, THINGS 1S TERRIBLY BAD 
AN’ EVERYONE'S FEELIN’ IT; 
NOTICED THAT YOUR CLOTHES 


persons. Suppose a man has 
chosen his mate ill, either se- 
duced by superficial charms or 
a deceived by an appearance of 
virtue ? 

Johnson. Then, Sir, he must 
pay for his mistake. That is 
the general principle which 
covers all foolish acts, hasty 
marriages among them. 


Now I pursued this subject 
with some warmth, for my own 
history has taught me _ the 
perils of the path of matri- 
mony. To begin with, I had 
extreme difficulty in choosing 
among four separate charmers, 
and, though I am deeply at- 
tached to my wife, I have often 
considered in moments of de- 
jection whether I might not 
have been as unhappy with any 
of the others. 


Boswell. Yet, Sir, the man 
and the woman may both suffer 
and the world offers them no 
remedy. 

Johnson. No, Sir, it offers 
them a choice. If they prefer, 
they may refrain from matri- 
mony and live in sin. In so 
doing they will incur the dis- 
pleasure of society and the 


Rin hae wy 


EVEN MY NEIGHBOURS "AVE 





ON MY LINE atn’t wHar |Pangs of conscience. They 
know beforehand what the 
consequences will be. Simi- 





Murphy. Sir, the teaching of my Church is plain. 

Johnson. Ay, Sir, when a man’s married he is married, 
and there’s an end on ’t. I am at one with the Papists on 
the general question, but I don’t go to extremes. 

Goldsmith. The point remains, Sir, that there is a civil con- 
tract as well as a religious. A man is compelled to maintain 
his wife and the wife is obliged to wait upon the husband. 

Johnson. But, Sir, that is provision for the exceptional 
cases. Depend upon it, the ordinary man is not fretted 
by the duty of maintaining his wife, nor is the wife irked 
by ministering to the husband. 

Langton. How true, Sir! And then there are the dear 
children. They cement the fabrick of the home. 

Johnson. Don’t let us have Lanky bring in the children, 
or we shall be saturated in a morass of tears, or he will be 
telling what reply little Richard gave to the journeyman 
tailor. 


larly, in matrimony they are aware of the duties and 
restraints which married life involves. 

Boswell. But, Sir, they may not clearly perceive to 
what future they are committed, being hoodwinked by 
passion 

Johnson. Or by greed, Sir, or by concupiscence, or by 
strong liquors. In entering upon marriage as upon all other 





contracts the judgment may be clouded by a variety of 


circumstances, but the responsibility continues to dwell 
with the contracting party. 

Thrale. So, Sir, you regard marriage as on all fours with 
trade ? 

Johnson. Yes, Sir, with the addition of the sacramental 
element. 

Goldsmith. Ah, there you are! 
with the single omission of the hops. 

Johnson. Nay, Sir, don’t tease me with your buzzing. 














Thrale is to brew beer 
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Absent-minded young Policeman (newly transferred to the mobile squad). “ WARM ENOUGH, DARLING?” 








You are less stupid than you affect to be. We were speaking 
of the civil contract. The religious contract runs by its 
side but is distinct. 

Baretti. Then Mr. Thrale, Sir, should have two contracts 
in his brewing ? 

Johnson. Yes, Sir, were he not a Christian but a follower 
of Bacchus. There is a mystery in fermentation and in the 
effects of fermented wine. If Thrale became a pervert, he 
would know (looking at me) where to find his satyrs and his 
bacchanales. 


At this point there was a prospect of the talk losing its 
direction and becoming diverted to wine and myself. So 
I hastened to draw the coach of discussion back to the 
highway. 


Boswell. And the lady, Sir—what advice am I to offer 
to the lady ? 

Johnson. Sir, she is in the same case with the man. 
She and her parents had their eyes open when she was 
given. Women are less likely to be blinded by passion or 
ignorance. They are sounder by nature than men, though 
often infuriating by habit. I would do anything for the 
pretty dears except allow them to damage the fabrick of 
society by the propagation of wanton notions. So, unless 
her husband brings wenches to their house or holds her in 
terrour of her life, she is to continue to bear with him. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that both men and women 
are endowed with a power of endurance; and by one inter- 
pretation life itself is merely endurance. By persisting 
one becomes easy in a state which was at the commence- 
ment almost intolerable. But I have already observed that 
these are general considerations which easily include 





matrimony. To inveigh against the system of marriage 
is to select a target invidiously—nay, foolishly, for whereas 
we accept as workable many practices which are not 
consonant with reason, in the case of matrimony the 
traditional method is sanctioned and enforced by a rational 
certitude. 


When afterwards I repeated this to my wife she heartily 
endorsed the opinion of my learned friend. E. P. W. 








Highways. 





THE pilgrims by the turnpike are a lively thrusting race, 

They whizz along the luring leagues with ne’er a thought 
but pace; 

What matters where across the map these lordly high- 
ways lead, 

If but their straightened length allows the ecstasy of speed! 


Yet many another highway better worth the name I know 

Where I would far, far rather be, where not a wheel can go; 

No wide and polished surfaces, no smooth-banked curves 
are there, 

No petrol-pinioned multitude the unmarked miles to share. 


These rough and ancient highways, by sweet solitude pos- 
sessed, 

Are ridges which a man may tramp from mountain crest 
to crest; 

For horns that down the valleys honk, the winds their 
trumpets blow, 

And there your company is Peace—who has no place below! 

W. E.R. 
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ACCUSTOMED TO A RESTRICTED AREA, OUR DANCERS RETAIN THE ACQUIRED STANCE EVEN WHEN THE EXIGENCIES OF SPACE 


DO NOT MAKE IT STRICTLY ESSENTIAL, 








Tragic Story of One Who tried to Appreciate Sculpture. 





AN carnest friend from Bloomsbury this counsel did 
impart: 

“Tf you would really understand and feel the 
art, 

If from his figures you would gain the greatest satisfaction, 

You must not only look at them, but imitate the action. 


scul ptor’s 


“For only thus,” he chanted low, “will you obtain a 
notion 

Of the vigour of the muscles and the beauty of the motion.” 

With these inspiring sentences still ringing in my car, 


I set off round the galleries (I do them once a year). 


Egyptian sculpture claimed me first—with slow and stately 
pose 

I laid my arms across my chest and gazed upon my toes; 

Meanwhile attempting to ignore what passers-by were 
saying ; 

“ Look, Alfred! ” 
praying.” 


said a fond mama, “and sce the heathen 


The Greeks were (as perhaps you know) a most athletic 
nation ; 
I found my study of their art a lively occupation, 





And as I’m getting on in years and just a trifle fat, 
The eager crowd that followed me can scarce be wondered 


at. 

But undeterred I carried on, in spite of mocking 
faces, 

Though Hercules and Eros were the ruin of my 
braces. 

If only that had been the end! Oh, wherefore did I 
stay 


To study the exhibits of the sculptors of to-day? 

For what distorted form was this? The feet were in 
the air, 

The arms were clasped around the neck, entangled in the 
hair; 

The legs were twisted each to each beyond all recognition— 

But, true to principle, I tried to get the same position. 


I stuck. My legs would not untwine. 
plight! 

I rolled about upon the floor a sad and sorry sight. 

Thus ended my pursuit of Art—a guide, distinctly waxy, 

Propelled me firmly to the door and placed me in a taxi. 


O ignominious 
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RED LAW. 


Justice. “WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH MY SCALES? YOU HAVE TAKEN THEM 
AWAY !” 

Statin. “I AM GIVING YOU THESE INSTEAD. THEY ARE THE ONLY SYMBOLS OF 
JUSTICE WE RECOGNISE HERE.” 
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Essence of Parliament. 





Monday, April 3rd.—We Britons are 
probably too modest to realise how 
popular we really are. Who would have 
expected, if Lieut.-Colonel CoLVILLE’s 
attention had not been called to it by 
Messrs. HANNON and GuLossop, that 
Singapore and Finland are both pre- 
paring to have a British Shopping 
Week? One might expect it of Singa- 
pore, because that is where we get our 
ivory and apes and peacocks from, not 
to mention those fourpenny cheeroots 
that are better known in the House of 
Lords’ Smoking-room as “ NEVILLE’s 
Revenge.” But what do we get from 
the Finns in return for the kippers and 
marmalade that will soon, we hope, be 
incorporated into the better 
brands of smérgasbord? The 
answer appears to be “ Paper 
pulp.” With the best will in 
the world London will never 
be able to keep a Finnish 
Shopping Week going on that. 

Sir PHILIP CUNLIFFE- 
LisTER, when Colonel WEDG- 
woop asked that restrictions 
on emigration into Palestine 
should be relaxed in favour 
of Jewish refugees from Ger- 
many, replied that immigra- 
tion into Palestine must be 
governed by the economic 
absorptive capacity of the 
country, which is presumably 
not the same thing as the 
economic capacity of Jewry. 

Nor was Commander 
OLIvER Locker - LamMpson’s 
plea for a “special effort in 
present circumstances ” more 
successful. 

It took thirty-six questions and 
answers—the answers by the PRIME 
MINISTER and the questions by Mem- 
bers of all Parties—to discover that an 
emergency Bill empowering the Gov- 
ernment to deal with imports from 

Russia would be introduced and passed 
through all its stages on Wednesday, 
and that the Government would not 
promise a White Paper dealing with the 
arrests in Russia of British engineers 
employed by the Metropolitan- Vickers 
Company. It became obvious long 
before the last question was asked that 


| the Bill would not get through all its 


stages in one day, and that as to the 
White Paper the Government, saying 


| it would ne’er consent, like Don Juan’s 








lady, really intended to publish it. 
The Army and Air Force Annual Bill 
is one of those satisfactory measures 
which permits back-benchers to pour 
unlimited quantities of effortless oratory 
on the comparatively desert air in the 


sure and certain knowledge that it will 
never come to the ears of their watchful 
constituents. The Bill is an archaic 
affair, full of all manner of comic pro- 
visions that must have been obsolete 
before the Crimean War; and provided 
a Member can steer clear of the 
Derruty-CHAIRMAN—no easy task, for 
it is impossible to debate such a matter 
as, for example, whether the Savoy 
Hotel is bound to provide a soldier with 
a meat tea for fourpence when called 
upon by the billeting officer to do so 
without some doubt arising as to 
whether it properly appertains to 
Clause 1084 or Schedule B—it is, so to 
speak, roses, roses all the way. 
Having momentarily shaken off 
Captain Bourne, Mr. McENTEE got 
well away on the woes of a victualling 








In matters of India the way of the SNELL 
Is taking an inch and then asking an ell. 
Lorps SNELL AND SANKEY. 


establishment required to supply Mr. 
Atkins with a tenpenny fable d’héte 
consisting of twelve ounces of meat, six 
ounces of bread, and eight ounces of 
potatoes or other veges in season. If 
it came to that, what about the poor 
soldier who might be required to con- 
sume eight ounces of spinach in lieu of 
nourishing spuds ? 

Sir Percy Harris, who had prob- 
ably remained in the House in the 
forlorn hope of putting in a word for 
Free Trade—even a word for Free 
Trade in spinach would be better than 
none at all—reminded Mr. McENTEE 
that he had no right to criticise the 
measure, because his own Party, when 
in office, had omitted either to defend 
poor licensed victuallers from the work- 
house or the poor soldier from an excess 
of spinach. That did not suit Mr. Ban- 
FIELD, who cared nothing for Party. 
He personally had not lent his support 
to these injustices, and he reserved 





leave to say that toallow the victualling- 
housekeeper eightpence for the first 
soldier’s bed and only sevenpence for 
every subsequent soldier was a mon- 
strous injustice, to which, he hoped, 
the House would be no party. 

Mr. Durr Cooper adopted what one 
can only describe as a minatory 
attitude. He did not propose to enter 
into any unseemly wrangle about meat- 
teas. If the Opposition defeated the 
Clause it simply meant that the billet- 
ing would have to be done for nothing. 
As for charging eightpence for the first 
soldier’s bed and sevenpence for sub- 
sequent soldiers, was there not such a 
thing as a reduction for quantity ? 

And so to other matters. Why was 
the Indian Air Force not the Royal 
Indian Air Force? (Mr. Ruys Davies). 
Why was there not a Royal 
Welsh Air Force? (Mr. 
Locan). By this time the 
CHAIRMAN had relieved the 
DEPUTY - CHAIRMAN, and a 
bright discussion ensued be- 
tween Mr. Morcan Jongs, 
of the Royal Welsh Hot Air 
Force, and the CHAIRMAN as 
to whether Par. 114 of Sec- 
tion 175 of the Air Force Act 
existed or was merely in the 
act of being about to exist. 

Finally, but not until Mr. 
McGovern had explained 
how, as a guileless youth, he 
had gone for a soldier, only 
to find himself in the Navy, 
which gave him three baths 
and one meal in the first 
twenty-four hours, the Bill 
was read a Third time and 
Members slunk wearily away 
to their billets. 

Tuesday April 4th.—For 
India debates, like county cricket- 
matches, the regular allowance is now 
three days. The tempo also is approxi- 
mately the same. Lord Sankey, who 
introduced the Motion (calling for a 
Joint Select Committee to consider the 
future government of India), showed 
himself more of the lucid lawyer and 
less of the eager layman than Sir 
SAMUEL Hoare, but otherwise covered 
much the same ground. 

Lord SNELL presented the official 
Labour attitude—full self-determina- 
tion for India right away and a general 
gaol delivery. The Indian people, he 
said, could quite well accept our experi- 
ence in regard to the machinery of the 
situation, whatever that might mean, 
and pointed out that under the White 
Paper proposals the workers of India 
were “left more or less naked before 
their exploiters.” He omitted, how- 
ever, to explain how they would be 
better off if the Socialist proposal to 
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give India Dominion status were carried 
out. 

There is no Epping School of Thought 
in the Lords, unless the term can be 
fairly applied to Lord Lioyp, but there 
are plenty of distinguished ex-Indian 
administrators to subject the White 
Paper to searching though moderate 
scrutiny. The first of these was Lord 
Lytton, whose chief fear was that in 
the last analysis Parliament would have 
no real opportunity of altering or re- 
jecting the Government’s proposals. 

Lord AMPTHILL, another ex-Gover- 
nor, proved another close critic. No- 
body liked the White Paper proposals, 
he declared, except their authors. 
India could not afford them, and the 
handing over of the police to popular 
control was to gamble with the whole 
safety and welfare of India. 

Lord Lotuian took up the cudgels 
for the Government, roundly declaring 
that if they waited for the Provinces 
to unite before setting up responsible 
federal government they would wait 
till the crack of chaos. 

Lord LinLirHGow confessed himself 
converted by personal experience to a 
strong forward policy in the matter of 
Indian self-government. The transfer 
of the police was the crux. They could 
hardly have self-government without 
it, and the maintenance of law and 
order by the Indians themselves would 
be the acid test of their ability to 
govern. 

Lord Lamineton having supported 
the Government’s policy with 
enthusiasm, the debate, on the 
motion of Lord OLIvrER, was 
adjourned. 

In the Commons, after the 
arrest of two Englishmen by the 
Hitlerites had been referred to 
(with ironical cries of “‘ Demand 
their immediate release without 
trial!’’ from the pro-Muscovites) 
and the Prime Mryister had 
assured Sir AUSTEN CHAMBER- 
LAIN that when there was any- 
thing more to say about the 
“Pact of Rome” he would say 
it, and the post-prandial reflec- 
tions of two Nottingham alder- 
men on the impartiality of a 
certain Select Committee had 
been duly reférred, at the in- 
stance of Mr. SOMERVILLE, to 
the Committee on Privileges, 
and Mr. Eprewn had introduced, 
on behalf of Sir JoHn Simon, the 
Russian Goods (Import Prohibition) 
Bill, and Mr. Boorusy had got leave 
to introduce a Bill for the registration 
of osteopaths (of whom it cannot at 


any rate be said that the osteopath of 


glory leads but to the grave), the 


House turned to the gracious task of 


resolving nem. con. that a tablet be 
erected in Westminster Abbey to the 
memory of the late Lord OxFrorRD AND 
AsquitTu. Tributes not less graceful 
for being brief were paid by the PrimE 





THE GOVERNMENT’S EASTER EGG. 


Mr. EpDEN. 


MINISTER, the LEADER OF THE OPppPo- 
sITioN and the Liberal Party, to “a 
man serious, religious, philosophical, 
full of the pietas of the Romans, of 
equanimity and magnanimity, of genial- 
ity, humour and kindly tolerance.” 





THE RED KING GETS A SHAKING. 
Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS. 


Whereafter the House set its teeth 
for a prolonged tussle with another 
instalment of the Rent Restrictions Bill 
in Committee. 

Wednesday, April 5th—The Lords’ 
India debate continued in a dwindled 
House and an atmosphere of academic, 
nay, almost soporific detachment. 


Lord Ottvier failed to echo Lord 
SNELL’s full-throated demand for the 
Dominion status for India, but re- 
gretted that the Government had not 
boldly announced that that was its 
ultimate aim. Lord SALIsBURY saw 
grave peril in the White Paper pro- 
posals and no excuse at all for the 
CHANCELLOR'S “facile optimism.” 
Lords HarpDINGE, BurRNHAM, Hvt- 


cHIsON, MIDDLETON and ELIBANK were | 


also pessimistic in varying degrees, and 
only Lord Stratucona declared him- 
self a convert to the White Paper point 
of view. 

In the Commons Sir Joun Srmon 
moved the Second Reading of the 
Russian Goods (Import Prohibition) 
Bill. He is never so formidable as when 
the lawyer in him replaces the politician 
and his analysis of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s methods left nothing unsaid. 
Sir StarrorD Cripps, who moved the 
Labour Amendment, was feeble, not 
because he lacks the lawyer’s power to 
present his case, but because, as Cap- 
tain CROOKSHANK pointed out, he was 
confined to making debating points 
divorced from the realities of the situ- 
ation that had given rise to the Bill. 
Mr. Maxton was merely ridiculous 
when he declared that the Bill repre- 
sented the fear that ‘a new type of 
society might be created in which men 
might live free and equal.” 

Mr. Locan spoke more truly for 
Labour when he stoutly declared that 
the Communist system was antagon- 
istic to the most progressive 
measures of mankind, and the 
sooner it was got rid of the 
better. Mr. O'Connor from the 


Mr. LoGan’s “ robust individual 
opinion,” andsubjected Sir Srar- 


the principle of international law 
to some damaging criticism. 

Mr. RuNcIMAN was 
than Sir Jonn Simon, but he 
was also plainer. It was no use 
arguing with the Russians, he 
said. They had to touch them 
on a sensitive spot, and he be- 
lieved that this Bill would touch 
a sensitive spot. 

Meanwhile the Bill appeared 
to have touched the Liberals on 
a very sensitive spot. Torn be- 


tween his natural desire to see | 
British subjects fairly treated | 


and his fear lest by supporting the Bill 
he should do violence to Cobdenite prin- 
ciples, Sir HERBERT SAMUEL presented 
asad spectacle. Compared with him the 
poor cat i’ the adage was of steely reso- 
lution. When the time to vote came 
these unstable equilibrists turned tail 
and fled from the Lobbies. 





Conservative benches applauded | 


FORD CrIpps’s interpretation of | 


briefer | 
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“Why IS THERE A HOLE AT THE BOTTOM OF EACH FLOWER-POT? ” 
“THAT’S IN CASE THE BULB IS PUT IN THE WRONG WAY UP.” 










































Hints to Hoopers. 





Now that a fresh hooping season has 
begun, a few hints as to the rudiments 
of the pastime may be of profit to the 
beginner, as well as reminding the 
older hands of the absolute necessity 
for rigid adherence to first principles. 
It is a pity that there should be any 
need to stress this point, but many of 
the performances I saw last year re- 
vealed a deplorable laxity as regards 
both technique and etiquette. 

My own qualifications to speak with 
authority are unimpeachable. A faded 
portrait in the family album testifies to 
my early genius for the game. In this 
Tam shown clad in flowered pantaloons, 
hoop in one hand and baton in the 
other, demonstrating the correct stance 
and grip for “at strike,” as the prelim- 
inary posture is called. This admirable 
object-lesson is in strong contrast to a 
picture on the opposite page of my sister 
Amelia, of which the best that can be 
said is that it affords a striking and com- 
prehensive example of “Hoop Faults 
Illustrated.” Now, alas! my days as a 
practising hooper are long since ended, 
but it is my one desire to hand on the 





tradition of the Golden Age, when such 
modern iniquities as the loose-head and 
the two-eyed stance were unknown. 

First and always: KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON THE HOOP. This is such a truism as 
to seem hardly worth repeating, but the 
neglect of this elementary essential is, 
I fear, terribly widespread. Nothing is 
more responsible for slicing, topping 
and slovenly hoop-work generally than 
the fatal habit of lifting the head and 
allowing the attention to be diverted 
by the beauties of a passing fairy- 
cycle or by the cries of one’s female 
attendant. 

The hoop must be fairly struck, not 
pushed, spooned or scraped, except in 
the case of those hoops to which the 
baton is attached by a ring. This type 
was always considered rather effemin- 
ate; its only advantage being that you 
cannot lose your baton—unless you 
lose your hoop. 

Once the hoop is in play it should be 
controlled entirely by the baton and 
not touched by the hand until it is 
desired to make it “dead.” Should it 
by some mischance fall to the ground 
it may be restarted by treading smartly 
upon the nearer portion of the rim. But 
be careful to judge your distance prop- 








erly, otherwise unpleasant facial con- 
tusions may result. 

The enjoyment of the pursuit is 
much enhanced if carried on amid con- 
genial surroundings and on a carefully- 
prepared terrain. Few centres offer 
such amenities as do Kensington Gar- 
dens, where a long experience of 
hoopers’ requirements has enabled the 
authorities to provide a surface second 
to none, and where every morning the 
cream of amateur hoopism may be found. 

Finally, let me beg you to keep the 
game clean, avoiding any such repre- 
hensible tactics as “ body-line” hoop- 
ing. The fact that a stout old gen- 
tleman’s lowest waistcoat - button is 
approximately the same height from 
the ground as the top of a standard- 
sized hoop has been responsible for 
many a regrettable incident. See to it 
that you do nothing to bring our noble 
game into disrepute. 

At a later date I hope to deal with 
such recondite subjects as: The Influ- 
ence of Steel-Shafted Batons, A Few 
Handicapping Problems, Knotty Points 
for Trundlers on Grass, etc. For the 
present I must content myself with 
wishing you all good sport. And once 
again: KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE HOOP. 
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Guide to Conversation. 





Ir would be idle to pretend even to the least sophisticated 
student that there are not a good many conversations that 
well deserve to be called idle. (Talks, idle talks, I know not 
what they mean.) 

Does that signify that this manual can afford to ignore 
them ? 

No, it does not. 

In some ways, the more utterly idle and profitless the 
conversation the greater the technique required (a) to get it 
going, (b) to bring it to an end. 

It has to be got going because, as we have explained 
before, there is a prejudice against complete silence between 
human beings. 

It has to be brought to an end because—well, the student 
can see why for himself, probably. 

In case the student—that least sophisticated one that 
we spoke of in the first paragraph—has the slightest 
difficulty in distinguishing idle conversation from any other 
kind we will straightway plunge into an example, taken, 
strangely enough, from the top of an omnibus. 


“Tt’s all right, dear; I can drop off at the top of High 
Street.” 

“No, don’t do that, dear ; you’re tired already.” 

“Yes, but I must. I can easily manage.” 

“Yes, but, dear, let me.” 

“No, no; you’re tired.” 

“Oh, never mind; it won’t take long if I just drop off at 
the top of High Street.” 

“No, no.” 

“Oh, yes; I easily can.” 

“Shall J?” 

“No, no, dear; not you.” 

“Yes, but I could easily. 
Street.” 

And so on and so on, until a brain-wave strikes one or 
other of the speakers, who then suddenly exclaims— 

“T tell you what, dear—we can telephone for the fish as 
soon as we get home !” 


It stops at the top of High 


And then, again, that singular form of conversation that 
takes place practically whenever you go to see your great- 
aunt, wholly deserves, we are sorry to say, to be called idle. 


“You remember poor Cousin Ethel, don’t you?” 

“Cousin Ethel? Oh, yes, quite well. Poor Cousin Ethel!” 

“Fancy! I saw her in the Stores one day last July. It 
might have been September. But I don’t think it was. I’m 
pretty sure it was July.” 

“Did you really?” 

“Yes. In July it was—unless it was September. But 
I’m nearly sure it was July.” 

* Poor Cousin Ethel!” 

“Yes, it was in the Stores. | remember I was shopping.” 

“May I have a little more tea? Just in that.” 

“Do, dear. I remember I didn’t stop and speak to her, 
because it was rather late and one thing and another. But 
she looked just the same.” 

* Poor Cousin Ethel!” 


There is not the slightest reason why you and your great- 
aunt should not go on like this for ever. In fact you 
probably will, unless one or other of you suddenly remem- 
bers to ask :— 


“By the way, does anyone ever hear anything of old 
Albert nowadays?” 





“T believe Aunt Clara had a postcard not so very long 
ago. 

“ Did he say anything?” 

“Oh, no, dear; nothing whatever. Just a postcard.” 


It would almost be better if you, like old Albert, just 
said nothing on a postcard. 
Then there are those conversations about books :— 


“Have you read anything lately?” 

“No, I don’t think I have, really. I came across a book 
the other day that was quite good.” 

“Oh, really? Do tell me.” 

“Something about the South of France 
cocktails and things.” 

“Oh, yes; I like that kind of thing. Can you remember 
its name?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t; but it was quite good.” 

“The girl at the library will know, I expect. Thank you 
so much for telling me. I’m always looking for a book.” 





vou know, 


These are idle conversations. So is the one in the train 
embarked upon by two complete strangers :— 


“May I ask if that’s Reading we’ve just been through ?” 

“Yes, I think it was.” 

“Oh, really?” 

“T don’t really know Reading myself. In fact I’ve never 
been there, oddly enough. But of course one passes through 
it in the train.” 

“Yes, of course. I couldn’t see the name as we went past. 
That’s why I asked.” 

“Oh, really?” 


Well, well, perhaps there is no need to go any further. 
The student, if still in any doubt as to what constitutes 
an idle conversation, can take it from us that one of the 
most infallible hall-marks of such is the repetition of any 
one word or phrase more than fourteen times within three- 
and-a-half minutes. 

Nevertheless it is not, and never will be, permissible to 
sink into an apathetic silence. Nor is the student advised 
to apply the old-fashioned test before uttering: “ Is it kind, 
is it wise, is it true? ” 

Most likely it isn’t any of these; but never mind. 

Conversation has simply got to be, and yours not to 
reason why. Yours only to study the Guide to Conversation 


very, very carefully, and ours to go on writing it just as | 


long as we can induce our Editor to put up with it. 


E. M. D. 
J. 


He never knew where J could be, 
search up and down and round the key, 
in vain; 

deep hidden in the middle bank 

that strange illusive letter shrank— 

till he met Jane. 

Now every word to type he tries 

J dances up before his eyes, 

again, again, again. 

















“ SPRING. 

The rooks at Jesmond Dene, whose colony has been enlarged by 
former tenants of Heaton Hall rookery, made music, infinitely drowsy 
heard at a distance in the windless air, and according to Mr. J. Dick, 
the Parks Superintendent, a couple of gees laid seven eggs at the 
Leazes Park.”—Newcastle Paper. 


It seems hard to blame poor old Spring for a feat of that sort. 
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WHY CAN'T YOU TIP YOUR OLD ONE 
OVER THE OTHER EYE?” 


“OH, HOW CAN YOU BE SO UNKIND!” 
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Oiking. 


WHEN a new word creeps into our 
language the wise man ignores it for 
a time, until the B.B.C. has told him 
how it should be pronounced. The 
word “hike ” has now been current for 
some years, but I have never heard it 
uttered by the B.B.C. Can it be that 
they are in doubt? Or is it merely bad 
luck that I have missed it? 

Last Saturday, wishing to hear what 
the populace thought about the matter, 
I hiked from Fleet Street to Chingford. 
Notebook in hand and wearing the 
conventional disguise of a hiker, I kept 
my ears well open. 

As I descended the stairs I passed 
Miss Muffit, our typist. She looked 
me over carefully. 

“Goin’ heighkin’?” she 
(“Eigh” as in “‘neigh.”) 

Walking briskly Eastwards, I boarded 
a bus. The conductor gave me my ticket 
and said— 

“Oikin’?” 

Descending from the bus in Bethnal! 
Green I was immediately surrounded 
by a crowd of small boys. 

“°Oos vat funny man?” said a little 
girl. . 

“°K’s a nyker!” explained her 
brother. “You can tell by ‘is knees.” 

Later in the day I happened to pass 
through somebody’s garden by mis- 
take. He called me something quite 
different. 

Perhaps the best pronunciation, from 
the point of view of accuracy, came 
from the lips of a very high-class young 
lady wearing a béret, a yellow jumper 
and shorts. 

“‘Here’s another acher!” she said. 

Plodding wearily home I felt that 
she had hit the bull’s-eye on the head. 


asked. 





At the Play. 


“Scorr oF ABBOTSFORD” (LITTLE). 

Mr. W. E. Gunn’s Scott of Abbotsford 
may not follow accepted rules, may be 
in structure rather a study than a stage 
play, but it does contrive to set before 
us with sympathy, conviction and in- 
telligence the portrait of a hero— 
lovable and modest in prosperity, of a 
high courage and steadfastness in ad- 
versity, a great figure of authentic 
tragedy. Stage biographies of intimate 
domestic character, as distinguished 
from the traditional large-scale his- 
torical pageant - chronicles, are now 
indeed becoming so firmly established 
an institution that we shall be com- 
pelled to accept them without even 
formal academic protest. And if the 
author selects his material skilfully and 


without bias, rearranges his facts with- 
cut undue distortion, and if the actor 
will study the same material with 
intelligence, as Mr. WiLL1AM HEUGHAN 
in the title-part has evidently done 

well, here we have a form of popular 
biography excellently suited to our lazy 
modern minds. If Mr. GuNN sets him- 
self in this centenary memorial play to 
make us turn again to our LocCKHART 
and take down our neglected Waverleys 
from their high shelf, he should succeed. 


And as for the quality of heroism, if 


there is any example as fine as this long 
struggle of a great gentleman to fulfil 
an obligation self-imposed on a quixotic 
point of honour, hampered by acute 


A LION AT PLAY. 
Walter Scott Mr. WittiAM HEUGHAN. 
Marjorie Fleming Miss Beryit LAVERICK. 


pain, bereavement, failing powers and 
exile from his passionately - beloved 
Abbotsford, I do not recall it. Heroics 
of the battlefield or the scaffold are 
surely easy by comparison. 

In the nine scenes of the chronicle 
we have first a glimpse of the young, 
raw, romantic ne’er-do-well and the 
unrequited ardours of his first love for 
Williamina Belches (Miss ELizABETH 
MAUDE); sixteen years later the success- 
ful ballad-writer in conference with 
honest dull James Ballantyne (Mr. 
Davip Horne); a delightful interlude 
with that amazing bairn, Marjorie 
Fleming (Miss BEryL LAvERICK—per- 


haps a trifle plump to fit our picture of 


that delicate precocious sprite; but 
that’s no fault of the clever young 
actress who gave us charmingly the 


quality of the brilliant child’s fantastic 
nonsense); nine years on, the newly- 


created Sir Walter just returned to | 


Abbotsford, with his daughters and 
young Lockhart and honest Tom Purdie 
(Mr. Artuur P. HoLiLanpb), poacher 
turned bailiff, the pipes of welcome skirl- 
ing without. Six years later the blow 
falling—poor broken James Ballantyne 
breaking the news of their failure for 
£130,000—the great romantic refusing 
the accepted way out by bankruptcy and 
setting hiscramped hand to his stupend- 
ous task; the lonely elderly widower, 
writing in his mean bug-infested Edin- 
burgh lodging, visited by the mother of 
his first love with a message from the 
dead—an imagined episode which takes 
its due place in the picture; street-scene, 
with a voluble Hebrew dun paid off by 
the generous Forbes, who had married 
Williamina—a less happily interpo- 
lated incident, it seemed to me; and 
finally a moment of relative peace and 
relative triumph—the speech at a 
banquet in the Edinburgh Assembly 
Rooms and the belated revelation of 
the authorship of the Waverley novels. 
On this excellently-written and well- 
presented scene the curtain falls. There 
are four more years of the long 
weary struggle yet to come; the task 
is to be left unfinished, but honour is 
satisfied. 

Mr. HEUGHAN’S performance was on 
a consistently high plane. He is an actor 
hitherto, I think, unknown to London. 
We are grateful to Miss Nancy PrIcE 
and her People’s Theatre for this intro- 
duction. He defined very cleverly the 
succeeding stages of his hero’s progress, 
seemed to grow before us naturally and 
most convincingly. Watch him, for an 
instance of his subtlety, when sitting 
at the banquet listening to Lord 
Meadowbank’s compliments and_ see 
the admirable way in which his emo- 
tions are delicately suggested—and 
masked. 

The author reproduces well the stilted 
periods of a formal age as well as the 
informal Doric of the laird in undress; 
the dialogue throughout has a real 
plausibility, and there are very few 
dull patches. There is humour un- 
stressed and eloquence unforced. — T. 








At the Mystery Show. 


Ir was on All Fools’ Day, 1873, that 
J.N.MASKELYNE and his partner CooKE 
opened their first show. In the inter- 
vening sixty years MASKELYNE’s has 
got very near to being a national insti- 
tution. And properly so. The desire 
to have eyesight mocked and common- 
sense called in question is present in 
both sexes and all ages. It is no sillier 
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of us to get a kick out of watching a 
lady sawn in half, when we know very 
well that she is safe and sound, than 
out of watching the heroine of a farce 
dealing with a situation which we know 
could never arise. 

I imagine too that MASKELYNE’s 
success is largely because it 
ministers to another human 
vanity, the detection-com- 
plex. The visible achieve- 
ment of the obviously im- 
possible stirs the average 
Englishman more quickly 
than anything short of actual 
explosive, and puts him in- 
stantly on his mettle to pro- 
duce a plausible solution to 
the deception. The fact that 
in this case he will probably 
never know if his solution is 
the right one gives him a 
gratifying confidence that it 
is correct. 


arily good. Miss MAsKELYNE rose 


slowly into the air, lying on her back, 
whilesteel hoops were passed round her. 
We were not asked to examine them, 
but I could have sworn they were not 
jointed. 

She was also made to disappear into 





MASKELYNE’S has carved 
for itself a unique position in 
the English world of enter- 
tainment, and I think that a 
Jubilee pzan in its honour 
should be publicly chanted 
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in Langham Place by its 
chief beneficiary, the British 
parent, to whom, scanning 
the theatre list with a cen- 
sorious eye for holiday diver- 
sion, it has proved such a 
welcome and _ attractive 
haven of innocent fun. 

The programme I have just seen 
opens with Mr. Rupert Howarp’s 
transformation ofa bun intoa loaf,which 
was one of the few tricks I spotted. He 
went on, blindfolded, to dig daggers 
into cards previously chosen by the 
audience, which spoilt the cards but had 
us guessing; and to make chocolate 
blancemange in a most un-Beetonian 
manner. I defy the most aggressive 
highbrow not to sit up when he sees 
milk slowly ebbing from a bottle held 
the right way up and at arm’s-length. 

Then came Mr. LeEsitig LESTER, a 
prestidigitator who works in a dead 
silence broken only by twosynchronised 
pianos. At one glance from him 
handkerchiefs tie themselves in knots 
of admiration. I think his best trick 
was the reappearance in his mouth of 
a lighted cigarette which he had just 
stamped out. In this way he ran 
through a whole packet. 

The main item, A Mélange of Magic, 
was presented by Miss Mary Maske- 
LYNE, Mr. NoEt MASKELYNE, and Mr. 
OswaLp Wiuiams. I envied them 
their priceless gift of wafting away a 
radio set-—how often one has longed to 
do it in other people’s houses! ‘Their 
display of levitation was extraordin- 





LADY WITHOUT 


chial, out of which J. N. MASKELYNE 
made his name. 

Mr. Frep Cutrirt is well-known to 
the music-hall public. He is an excel- 
lent illusionist who isremarkable partly 
because he resembles closely the late 
EpGar Watiace and partly because 
he takes his art very lightly. 
He has an endearing habit of 
inviting his audience to ex- 
amine a chair and of then 
remarking thatit has no con- 
nection with his turn. As 
an encore he gave some non- 
magical but delightful im: 
personations of famous men. 

I could write for ever 
about Mr. Toco, from Japan, 
but I must confine myself to 
saying that heisanextremely 
proficient juggler, that while 
he is on the stage the air 
is stiff with bric-a-brac, and 
that I wish he could enter for 
Wimbledon simply toirritate 
the stars by his lovely tricks 
with a tennis-ball. 

The programme wound up 
with some all-round illusions 
by Mr. Rosert Hagsin, 








what I suppose was thick air while a 
telepathic test was in progress; and 
after many other miracles their turn 
ended with an exhibition of the old 
Davenport Chest, now a little bron- 





SLEIGHT-OF-MOUTH ENTERTAIN. 
MENT BY TOGO. 


VISIBLE MEANS OF SUPPORT. 
Mr. No&t MASKELYNE AND Miss Mary MASKELYNE. 


who has a soothing manner 
and, amongst many gifts, a 
covetable one of making a 
small wheel whizz round the 
top of a Japanese sunshade. 
The only criticism of these 
exploits, which as a non- 
magician I dare to make, is: Too much 
Lady into Box. Eric. 














THe other day LionEL Pavatret, 
aged 62; and now the Jam Sahib of 
NAWANAGAR, whom (the “Smira” of 
his Cambridge career being forgotten) 
the world knew as “Ranut,” aged 61: 
that is to say that within a fortnight 
death has claimed the two most graceful 
English batsmen of our time, their only 
rival in charm being the late Victor 
TRUMPER of New South Wales: all 
three of them successors to JOSEPH 
Guy (1814-1873) of Notts, of whom it 
was written that he had such a polished 
style that he might have played “in 
the Queen’s parlour.” In actual genius 
at the wicket Ranst comes first, and 
indeed stands as a figure in our national 
game second only to “W.G.”; and 
the news of his sudden end must have 
caused grief everywhere throughout 
the Empire that he loved and served 
so well. 

I first saw this Portent from the East 
—the “faddling hedonist,” as I remem- 
ber some journalist called him—on the 
Hove ground in 1895. He was then 
lithe and slender with long sinuous 
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THE SPRING OFFENSIVE. 


Chorus of startled Inhabitants. “ Look OUT, BOYS—HERE COMES THE FIRST WAVE!” 








movements and was already wearing 
the silk shirt fastened at the wrists, 
which rippled in the breeze and seemed 
to carry into infinity the smooth follow- 
through of his strokes. (That was a sad 
error of LESLIE WARD in his Vanity 
Fair portrait of Rans1—to roll up his 
sleeves.) It was, however, another 
stroke, not towards infinity, for which 
RanJt became most famous, and that 
was the movement by which, with a 
swift but never jerky turn of those 
amazing wrists, he deflected to leg from 
his body the fastest ball—usually to 
the boundary. It was known as the 
glance. J. T. Brown of Yorkshire 
dealt with the same delivery by what 
was called the “hook,” a more obvious 
and positive act; Rangi’s glance was 
fluid and the essence of ease: bat and 
batsman became one. 

Great days those, when Rangt and 
C. B. Fry went in first for Sussex, and 
LIONEL Pavatret and H. T. HEWeEtTtT 
for Somerset, and were rarely divided 
until three figures were on the board! 

Although no longer able himself to 
play—partly through increasing age 
and partly through the loss of an eye in 


a shooting accident—Ranjt was still 
an active cricketer: vicariously, in his 
interest in his nephews, not only in 
DULEEPSINHJI the superb but in the 
three younger ones whom, last year, he 
put in the care of F. A. Tarrant, of 
Australia and Middlesex, who was 
cabled for to come over to superintend 
their tuition. One of the sights of the 
Hove ground, the scene of some of their 
uncle’s most glorious efforts, was the 
three youths at the nets with the old 
wily Antipodean instilling wisdom. 


Before he lost his heart completely 
to salmon-fishing in Ireland, it was 
Rangsi’s regular custom to keep open 
house in his box at the Gentlemen and 
Players’ match at Lord’s, where old 
cricketers and devotees of the game 
had lunch or tea, watched the cricket 
and listened to their host’s comments: 
always characteristic: very frank and 
to the point, genially framed and 
uttered in his mellow kind voice, and 
tenaciously held, even against such a 
combative die-hard as A. C. MACLAREN. 

One memory in particular may be 
now rescued as illustrating not only the 


modest sincerity of this great cricketer | 
but for its bearing upon disconcerting | 
events during the recent Test Matches | 
Having made, in what | 


in Australia. 
appeared to be his most perfect manner, 


a large score—a hundred-and-fifty-odd | 

. vez | 
—RanjJl, on returning to the pavilion, | 
was met on every side by felicita- | 


tions. But he waved them away. “No,” 
he said, “I played badly.” 
How?” “Well, I was hit by the ball 
twice.” ‘But that’s nothing.” ‘On 
the contrary,” 


him.” 


On the last occasion that I was a | 
member of the Gentlemen and Players’ | 


party Hopss was invited in and was 
presented by the Jam Sanrs with a 
souvenir which I am sure he must 
cherish as much as any that he has 
received, A cigarette-case. Anyone 
with the means can give a_ great 


cricketer a cigarette-case; but how | 
much more treasurable is it if it came | 
from Ranui and has this inscription: | 


“From a humble student of the game”! 
E. V. L. 








“Badly ? | 


he replied, “it was | 
a serious fault. No man with a bat in | 
his hand ever ought to let the ball hit | 
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Malignant Scenery. 





I NoTIcE in my profound, extensive 


| and discriminating excursions into the 











| realms of modern fiction that a change 


is coming in the Nature to which the 
authors as *twere hold the mirror up. 
In the old days the elements were 
charged with fury, but the earth itself 
was comparatively innocent. Wild 
ravines, gloomy woods and lofty crags 
vied with pleasant groves, tinkling 
streams and grassy meads. True, 
authors professed to believe that vari- 
ous spots were haunted by spirits an- 
tagonistic or friendly, but these crea- 
tures merely dropped in for half-an- 
hour’s wailing or flitting, as the case 
might be, and made little alteration in 
the actual temper of the scenery. 

Now, however, an alarming hostility 
is observable between one feature of 
the landscape and another. Roads 
which used to wind peacefully now 
“bore” or “forge” their way. Streams 
“gash” or “scar” the hillside, and 
rivers “stab” the plains. So far as I 
am aware, no danger has yet threatened 
human life, but, unless this growing 
rebellion of the countryside is checked, 
the heroine of the future may have to 
endure something like this :— 


“Jane left the cottage, and the 
garden-path flung her into the lane. A 
stile thrust itself menacingly before her. 
Climbing it, she chose the right-hand 
footpath, which soon tossed her over 
the fields into the Bingchester Road, 
stalking its slow way across the moor. 
Here and there a bush or clump of 
bracken shook its fist at her; the brook 
raised its voice to swear as it forced its 
tortuous way over the stones. The 
road jerked her awkwardly towards the 
town—ambushed by hills, drowned by 
the ravening river and half-choked by 
the mist which gloated over it like a 
miser over his money-bags. Langmere 
Height regretfully restrained its million 
tons of rock as she passed beneath it, 
and with a last convulsive twist the 
road, heaving like a living thing in 
agony, spewed her into Bingchester 
itself.” 


Perhaps the towns will catch the 
disease :— 


“The pavements hurtled towards her 
like missiles; the General Post Office 
was one vast sneer ;” 


—though, come to think of it, post- 
offices are rather like that. 

But it will be really terrifying if the 
germ attacks the home :— 


“As she came into the room the 
aspidistra on the whatnot vibrated with 








Tourist. 
THE ELEVENTH AND IT’S NOW APRIL.” 
Rascal. “ YES, SAH, DE UDDER IS NOT FINISH. 
STOP-PRESS NEWS.” 





“LOOK HERE—THIS PAPER I BOUGHT OF YOU IS DATED FEBRUARY 


I TINK DEY WAIT HIM FO’ SOME 








hatred. The chairs were clustered in a 
sinister group round the table as though 
plotting her ruin. She knew that the 
electric-light would have fallen on her 
head had it dared. The carpet, writhing 
snake-like across the floor, breathed 
mysterious menace, and there was 
cynical laughter in the ticking of the 
clock.” 


After that how can you expect the 
poor girl to sit down and go peace- 
fully on with her jumper? She will 
get her own back somehow and she 





will take it out of her knitting to 


start with. 

* Jane snatched at her knitting. How 
bitterly her fingers dragged the wool 
back and forth, how relentlessly they 
gripped the needles! Her eyes swept 
the instruction-book, searing the in- 
offensive lines of print like red-hot coals. 
She deliberately let herself sag in her 
chair, and as her heels brutally ground 
their way into the hearth-rug she smiled 
with a kind of dead triumph.” 


And let us leave her doing it! 
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Cicerone of Sightseeing Party. “1 AM NOW STANDING ON THE SPOT ONCE OCCUPIED BY THE STATUE OF HADRIAN, WHEN 
Lonpon was A RoMAN ciTy. ACCORDING TO AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS, THE ATTITUDE WAS SOMETHING LIKE THIS.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Pekoe and Porcelain. 

Tea is not only, as Mr. CHESTERTON remarked, “a gentle- 
man,” but tea has had from time immemorial the -gentlest 
of eulogists. The latest, Miss AGNES REpputier, has not 
only summed up its folklore in a style as exquisite as porce- 
lain, but bestowed on the slender book she entitles T'o Think 
of Tea! (Cape, 5/-) a born essayist’s zest of delightful com- 
ment. Historically she covers most of the course, from the 
reverential sipping of tea by Chinese Emperors to its con- 
temptuous treatment in American “tea-rooms.” All the 
great tea-bibbers defile through her pages, from PEPpys— 
who drank it seven years before Mrs. P.—to CLEMENCEAU. 
GLADSTONE emerges, but not the (probably apocryphal) 
legend that Mrs. G. made “Wwm’s” morning tea with the 
hot-water-bottle water. And Cowper not only airs his 
wonted raptures but tells a gloriously Rowlandsonian anec- 
dote of a broken tea-urn. The opponents of the beverage 
have their say, though Miss REPPLIER must remember that 
the DickENS of tea-votaresses “swellin’ wisibly” also 
wrote “The kettle began it.” I present her, in profound 
gratitude, with a proverbial Italian jibe against weak tea: 
“Il thé a visto una fantasma”—“ The tea has seen a ghost.” 





Less Grand Hotel. 


When Martin Heil, unemployed scientist, decided to 
summer on a lake in the Austrian Tyrol as a swimming- 
instructor, he can have had no idea that Miss Vick1 Baum 
would do her best to drown him in the third chapter. 


Martin’s Summer (Bu&s, 7/6) was on all counts a hard one. 
Frauensee being a small place boasting only one hotel proper, 


the presence of a bronzed young athlete living monastically | 
. oD 5 . } 


in a bathing-hut acted like heady wine on many of the 


lady-visitors, whose attentions, combined with the sudden | 
reappearance of his first love and with his own penurious | 
condition, made very complicated his ardent courtship of | 


May. In these trying circumstances he was borne up by 


the constant hope that his discovery of a non-inflammable | 
film would be accepted commercially—as in the end it was. | 


The big business of chemistry seems to exercise an increas- 
ing fascination on Miss Baum, who herself is so expert in 
the department of human chemistry. This novel does not 


nearly approach her best, but it must be judged in a lighter | 
As usual she is frank; and as usual her story | 


category. 
accumulates interest with unaccountable rapidity. 





Fortune’s Toady. 


One of the worst disabilities of the modern artist is the | 


fact that it is almost impossible for him to make a modest 
competence. Either he starves or he wallows; and the hero 
of Travail of Gold (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 7/6) made up 
his mind betimes to be one of the wallowers. Personally, 
if I had been reared as the incumbrance of a wealthy step- 
mother who had married my debauched father for the 
remnant of his looks, I should, I feel, have acquired a 
Timonish distaste for money and money-makers. However, 
it takes Christopher Merivale differently. He is given a 
chance to perceive and relish goodness in Nancy Cornish, 
the talented young actress with whom, as rising dramatist 
and condescending lover, he is first associated. But mutual 
success intensifies the avarice in Chris and (if Mr. E. F. 
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BENSON will forgive my saying so) the 
fatuity in Nancy. A group of pluto- 
crats—of whom a lady with a quantity 
of chins entangled in pearls is the most 
memorable—provides a_brilliantly-in- 
dicated background for the lovers; and 
the fortunes of an English Le Touquet 
which failed to pay its way, an in- 
genious and cleverly-welded underplot. 


Vie de Bohéme. 


J. B. Boots, as no doubt you know, 

Writes with plenty of verve and go, 

Witness the shower of printed praise 

Poured by the Press on Old Pink °Un 
Days 

(Pink "Un Yesterdays, “ Master” and 
Men 








In fact, one almost begins to think 

His favourite colour must be pink, 

For this last volume is Pink Parade— 

THORNTON Burrerwortu feeds the 
trade. 


Pre-War London is still his theme— 

London that’s now like a vanished 
dream. 

Tales of Bohemia deck his page, 

Music - halls, clubs, and the bygone 
stage ; 

Here are the songs that we used to 
whistle 

Ere our chins had begun to bristle; 

Here are the “turns” we most enjoyed 

From MoorE AND BuRGEss to Marig 
Lioyp, 

With all the stories we used to tell 

And several hundred more as well. 

Here, in short, is the kind of reading 

Men of our vintage are just now 
needing. 

Roll up, Boys of the Old Brigade, 

Raise three dollars for Pink Parade ! 





All About Wagner. 
Mr. Ernest NewMan’s Life of “The 
Bayreuth Colossus,” as The Daily Tele- 





“°UsH BE BLOWED! ’E DON’T LIKE LIVER.” 























Sis 





graph used to call him, is planned on a 





colossal scale, and when his Life of Richard Wagner (Vol. L., 
CASSELL, 25/-) is completed should run to about three- 
quarters of a million words. Judged by the first volume, 
it is a miracle of research, industry and candour. Mr. NEw- 
MAN seems to have read everything that was ever published 
about WAGNER, to have consulted every available docu- 
ment, and to give chapter and verse for every statement 
that he makes. Against the background of his age, social, 
musical and economic, WAGNER is shown, like Gulliver, 
under a microscope. Mr. NEwMAN has a mordant pen, and 
his admiration never degenerates into idolatry. But it is 
open to question whether the reputation of the musician 
may not suffer from this tremendous accumulation of well- 








authenticated details about the man. SHAKESPEARE’S fame 
has certainly not suffered but has possibly gained from the 
fact that we know little of him except through his works. 


| Luck and Obstinacy. 
| Who has been the most fortunate politician of the present 
| age? Some future historians may select Apotr HITLER; 





others EAMON DE VALERA. I gather Mr. Dents Gwynn, 
that Plutarch of modern Ireland, who has already dealt 
with so many of her later heroes, would incline to the latter. 
Success seems to have come to the PRESIDENT of the Irish 
Free State in spite of himself. Condemned to death by a 
military court, it was accidentally discovered that he could 
claim American citizenship, and his sentence was commuted. | 
Then, after he was helped to escape from Lincoln Gaol by 
MICHAEL CoLLINs, he amazed his followers by insisting on 
departing to America on a mission, and while there contrived 
to quarrel bitterly with the leaders of the Irish organisation. 
When August, 1921, brought the offer of a truce he refused 
to negotiate in person and subsequently repudiated his 
delegates, plunging the country into civil war. In fact, he 
has displayed on every occasion so remarkable an inflexi- 
bility of mind that his followers have had to let him have 
his way or risk another split—and so far they have always 
chosen the former course. Mr. Gwynn, with cool and 
balanced judgment, has written his story in De Valera 
(JABROLDS, 12/6). He admits his good fortune, but adds 
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that he will need even more good luck if his present schemes 
are to succeed. I agree. 


Stucco. 

Stucco at times covc7s a multitude of sins. The Georgian 
fronts of the houses in the corner of old Brighton which gives 
Mrs. HENry DupDENE*’s Trundle Square (Cours, 7/6) its 
name, hide behind gracious balconies and delicate fanlights 
stairs which are straight and narrow and mean to the tread. 
Even so the outward respectability of their inhabitants con- 
ceals a seething pot of follies, passions and sins, a good many 
of them, like the stairs, of the meaner sort. To be candid, 
Mrs. DuDENEY’s dramatis persone are an unattractive lot. 
Farewell, the hero in the technical sense, is a poor chicken- 
hearted creature, and it is hard to decide which of the two 
women who figure conspicuously in his life is the less 
likeable; while his association with them is of the kind which 
in real life frequently calls forth scathing judicial comment 


most unedifying life, valuing everything and everybody in 
terms of hard cash. The story of his rise from, baker’s boy 
to millionaire is absorbing, and if Miss pu MaurtEr’s detail 
isnotalways well observed, she covers so wide a field that one 
may readily forgive her. But now that she has given us—(I 
wonder why ?)—materialism at its ugliest, lct us hope that she 
will use her remarkable gifts on something more attractive. 


Sound Work. 

A series of sudden and perplexing disappearances gave 
Inspector French, in The Hogs Back Mystery (HODDER AND 
StrovucutTon, 7/6), so much food for thought that it is not 
surprising to find that he had “seldom felt more be- 
wildered.” Foul play was more than possible, but at the 
same time it was not unreasonable to think that the first 
two of these disappearing people had flitted for reasons of 
their own. Mr. FREEMAN WILLS Crorr is always careful 
not to endow French with miraculous and uncanny gifts 








in the Divorce Court. | 
Mrs. DuDENEY’s books 
are always readable; but | 
it is to be regretted that | 
on this occasion she has | 
chosen so unattractive 
an aspect of human 
nature to illustrate. 


The Old Order and 
the New. | 

The main scenes of 
Mr. ADRIAN ALINGTON’S 
Chaytor’s (CHATTO AND 
Winpvws, 7/6) are laid in 
a private school, which 
from small beginnings | 
developed into a large | 
and prosperous estab- | 
lishment. <A dear little | 
Victorian lady started 
this enterprise, but when | 
an assistant-master be- | 
came her son-in-law she | 
found the reins of power 





of deduction, and so to 
me he is the most human 
sleuth to be found in the 
detective novels of to- 
day. 
which are admirably 
sound he solves the en- 
igma, and in the process 
explodes as clever an 
alibi as any criminal in 
fact or in fiction has yet 
contrived. 


Politics and Pyjamas. 


Warwick and Mr. LANG- 


FORD REED, who are 
joint authors of The 
Prime Minister's Py- 


jamas (DENIS ARCHER, 
7/6), have crowded their 





knockabout fun of the 
music-hall variety, but 





their attempt to be 
slipping rapidly from her | amusing in so many 
hands. Both in the 1 DERRIOS XJ} | different ways is rather 
Ta) ‘ j is >| eae ’ Wi rine hile 
school and in his hom | “THIS PROVES WHAT I’VE ALWAYS MAINTAINED; PARENTS ARE PRE- bew ildering. I felt while 
William Chaytor was a) cisery THE PEOPLE WHO OUGHT NOT TO HAVE CHILDREN.” reading as though I 
' 
1 


masterful man. He was |_— 





also a strenuous worker with a gift for teaching. The sun 
shone on him. His pupils gained innumerable scholarships, 
his elder son was “pure Chaytor”; the only fly in the oint- 
ment was his younger boy, to whom the poetry of life 
appealed more urgently than the prose. 1914-18 came, and 
many of William Chaytor’s hopes for the future were shat- 
tered. But he still carried on the school until his younger 
masters rebelled against his autocracy and what they 
deemed his old-fashioned methods. This is a most excellent 
story of a private school; but it is far more than that. For 
Mr. ALINGcToN has drawn these Chaytors with humour 
and insight, and the net result is a really engaging novel. 





An Ugly History. 

The Progress of Julius (HEINEMANN, 7/6) was a purely 
material one—from poverty as a child of the Paris markets 
to vast wealth as owner of Lévy’s cafés; and Miss DAPHNE 
pu Maurier has made him so much a monster as to be 
hardly a man. As a child he drowns his pet cat rather than 
let her belong to anyone else, and he is equally ruthless 
to his daughter in his iater years. In between he leads a 





were being entertained 
alternately by a comedian slipping on a banana-skin and a 
persistent old gentleman determined that each of his puns 
should be seen and laughed at. The plot of the novel is 
best described in the words of a song—‘‘Who Pinched the 
Premier’s Pyjamas?’—which became popular after the 
garments had been stolen and advertised for. Their value 
lay in a hidden pocket containing Cabinet secrets. I in- 
clined to forget who did pinch the Premier's pyjamas as I 
read how the suit, though little worn during its wanderings, 
maintained war between two newspapers, broke one ama- 
tory alliance, revived another and became general meddler 
in personal affairs and public ones, besides raising the hopes 
of every owner of pink-and-white striped pyjamas. The 
whole thing is farcical, but it contains a certain amount of 
sense, satire and, best of all, nonsense. 








Robots Relax. 
“Wanted, sofa for galvd. gas cooper.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 





“Miss Taylor is the divorced wife of Mr. Thomas Manville, heir 
to an asbestos fortune.”—Daily Paper. 
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